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There's Beauty 


... and new life, too, 
for ailing trees. 





L —<—~ a FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR PROMPT 


Ley: -,, CONSULTATION TO PROTECT THE BEAUTY 
AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES 








—— 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Connecticut j 
Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me j 
to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. 
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Tae there is... for today many ailing trees which 






















hitherto were incurably ill, from a specific disease, can 
now regain their life and full beauty thru Chemo- 
therapy, the process of injection of chemicals directly 
into the tree to counteract bleeding canker of maples 
and other hard woods. More and more, new knowledge 
is being acquired in our Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds about this revolutionary treat- 
ment, knowledge that may mean the saving of even 
more beauty and value of cherished shade trees. 
Chemotherapy is but one phase of Bartlett scientific 
tree care — tree service based on ever-continuing 
study and experience to provide the utmost in satis- 


factory results. 


LH BARI LCT 


TREE EXPERT CO. 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cam- 
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York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Shinning ew Abe 


By EGBERT HANS 


Massachusetts 
Conservation Department 


HE story is told of a traveler who, when 

nearly halfway across the continent, 
asked “How far am I from the desert”? 
One informant told him: ‘‘ About 50 miles” 
but a bystander interjected: “‘Oh no, around 
here we are just about six inches from the 
desert.” 

He referred of course to the six inches of 
topsoil laying above the type of earth 
which is good only to mix with cement. 
Yes, these few inches of topsoil are all that 
separate us from the unavoidable state of 
starvation that wiil surely be ours should 
we allow these few inches to go where 
already millions of tons of precious topsoil 
have gone: to senseless, total and final 
waste. 

DESERT. . Is there one word which 
more completely expresses the utter lack of 
even the bare necessitudes of life? Yet 
there is nothing fantastic about the con- 
servation-minded bystander’s statement as 
to our alarming nearness to desolate desert 
conditions. 


What can be done about it? The remedy 
of course is conservation. Conservation is 
basically and primarily the management of 
the earth’s vegetation — the collective 
name for all trees, shrubs, groundcovers 
and grasses that cover the earth. Even as 
the bark of the tree the animal’s hide and 
man’s skin protect the life-sustaining organs 
they enclose, so is the earth’s vegetation 
the all-protective cover of nature’s produc- 
tion plant: the good earth. 

Trees which are allowed to mature in 
large groups called forests accumulate be- 
low them a thick spongy layer which 
absorbs and holds the rainwater and pre- 
vents quick “‘run offs” that cause floods. 
They also provide the natural conditions 
for a dense undergrowth. 

The myriads of roots and fibers of the 
trees and this undergrowth provide count- 
less little channels through which the rain- 
water already held back by the spongy 
layer, sinks into the earth to replenish the 
underground water table and keep it at 
high level while at the same time filling 
springs and wells. Moreover if the hillsides 
are covered with vegetation, the rainwater, 
always potential flood water, are retarded 
all along the line on their way to the 


streams and rivers that finally carry them 
to the sea. If on the other hand the hill- 
sides have been “‘cut over” there is nothing 
to hold the water back but loose soil. This 
has not sufficient resistance and is carried 
by the increasing volume of water and 
deposited where it can do no good. 

Thus, it might well be said that the 
objective and true test of conservation 
is to keep the water on the land as much 
and as long as possible. The longer the 
water’s journey from the highest hill to the 
ocean can be made to last, by coordinated 
conservation practices, the more time and 
opportunities the water has to perform its 
many tasks. 

These then are the many functions of 
vegetation — the earth’s protective skin. 
Yet as a nation we have skinned nature 
alive by ruthless tree cutting and careless 
ploughing. We have failed to realize that 
the forest may be far more important as a 
factor in Nature’s production plant than as 
a potential lumber yard. For every cent 
we collected for lumber we lost thousands 
of dollars in precious soil that took thou- 
sands of years to become rich and fertile. 
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amounts, all the eleven nutrient: ele- 


ments growing things must get from the 
soilfor normal growthand development 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 








HORTICULTURAL 
CHEMISTS 





BRANCHES: 


GLEN COVE, L. I. 


KILLS INSECTS such as Leaf Miners, Leaf Hoppers, Aphids, Thrips, Lace Bugs, etc. 
GREENHOUSE SPRAY for Orchids, Palms, Ferns, Sweet Peas, Gardenias, Roses. 
CONTROLS MILDEW and FUNGUS while killing troublesome insects. 
ON EVERGREENS controls Red Spider, Spruce Gall, Mealy Bugs. 
MIX WITH WATER ONLY no fuss, no bother, no measuring. 


1 QT. $1.15 + 1 GAL. $3.50 + 5 GALS. $13.50 + 30 GALS. $63.00 





O. K. PLANT SPRAY - 


The EXPERIENCED GARDENER'’S choice 
FOR OVER 45 YEARS 
and STILL GOING STRONG 


Over 45 years ago, Andrew Wilson, Inc. introduced safe, 
efficient, O. K. PLANT SPRAY. Today, from our home plant 
and four complete branch offices, more gardeners than ever 
are buying and using this outstanding contact insecticide. 


Cadi. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 





"WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


Send for complete and descriptive literature on 


INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND PLANT FOODS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DONT WAIT TILL THE DAMAGE IS DONE ! 
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All-purpose EndoPest protects 
against most garden pests 
including... 3 


|. CHEWING INSECTS 





.. all the protection most gar- 
dens need against the 3 
major types of pests— 
chewing insects, 
sucking insects 
and fungus 
diseases 
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Japanese 


Mexican 
Beetle Bean Beetle 
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Flea Colorado 
Beetle Potato Beetle 





i fo e EndoPest pro- 
tects against all 
“la i 3 major types of 








pests — provides 
all the protec- 
tion most gar- 


dens need! 
2, SUCKING INSECTS The new and ex- 


clusive EndoPest 
package itself is a 
handy dust gun. 
Just a few strokes 
produce a cloud 
of dust that pro- 
tects both vege- 
tables and 
flowers. Can 
also be used 
on your trees, 
shrubs and fruits. 
Available in a dust 
gun that’s refillable 
with a cartridge; also 
in asifter-top package 
for house plants and 
in large economy size. 
Get EndoPest where 
you buy Vigoro. 





Aphid Beet 
Leafhoppers 


€\4 


Four-Lined Chinch 
Piant Bug Bug 


Red Spider Thrips 
Mite (certain) 














2,, FUNGUS DISEASES 
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Black-Spot | Anthracnose 


Products by SWIFT & COMPANY 





2 more great gardening aids! 


VIGORO — complete, balanced 
plant food for lawns, shrubs, trees, 
vegetables and flowers. 











EndoWeed 
for a weed- 
free lawn. 





Mildew 
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READERS (hoestions Answered 











What are some shrubs that will thrive in a northern exposure 
foundation planting? 

Calycanthus floridus, Clethra alnifolia, Hydrangea arborescens 
grandiflora, Kalmia latifolia, Rhododendron, Rhodotypos, te- 
trapetala, Symphoricarpos albus. 

y Y if 

Can sawdust be worked into soil which is to be used for vegetables 
and flowers? 

Sawdust can be worked in the soil to lighten it. Use a layer 
about one inch thick. It would also make a good mulch. It is 
best to fertilize, too. 

, 2s 

Does the fiddle-leaved rubber plant make a good house plant? 

Yes It is especially attractive in modern interiors. Its general 
care is the same as the common rubber plant. 

yrfr 

What is the umbrella-pine? 

Sciadopitys verticillata, or umbrella-pine is a beautiful evergreen 
attaining a height of 100 feet. Its long, glossy needles, and 
pyramidal shape makes it an excellent specimen tree. 

7 - 4 

How can I protect my seedlings from cutworms? 

There are many good poison baits for sale in the market. A 
safer measure is to put a collar of heavy paper around the plants 
placing it one inch below and two inches above the ground. 

+ 7 ¥ 

What can I use to control thrips now evident on my gladioli? 

Spray until plants come into bloom, with a solution of DDT, 
following the manufacturer’s directions closely. 

7 - 7 

Jap beetle grubs have caused much damage to my lawn. What can 
I do to control them? 

Scatter 10 per cent DDT at the rate of five pounds per 1000 
square feet and wash in gently with a hose. Such a treatment 
should be effective for about five years. 

y y 7 

When and how should Rosa hugonis be pruned? 

Immediately after blooming in the early Summer. Cut off old 
and weak canes to the ground. 

xy 7 7 

Will you please tell me when Oriental poppies can be divided? 

It is best to divide them while they are dormant in August 
after the leaves have withered. Since they dislike transplanting, 
be careful to injure the roots as little as possible. 

y 7 + 
When should I spray my elms for elm leaf beetle? 
Spray this month with arsenate of lead. 

y y y 

Is it too late to plant tender waterlilies in the pool? 

Tender waterlilies should not generally be set out before June. 
With warm weather they grow very rapidly. 

7 xy xy 

What is juneberry and is it worth planting for fruit? 

Juneberry or shadbush, Amelanchior canadensis, makes a 
good ornamental shrub but does not bear fruit enough to make 
it pay. 

a y y 

What is a good spray for the control of late blight on potatoes? 

Apply Bordeaux mixture as a spray or dust at least every week 
after the plants are six inches high. 

y $ y 

Insects are eating the leaves on my Swiss chard. What insecticide 
is safe to use? 

Rotenone dust. 

y x Y 

Can Japanese iris be divided and replanted after they have 
finished blooming? 

This is a good time, or it may be done in the early Spring before 
growth starts. 
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BIG TREES 
do WE» 


FOR 


FROST aud HIGGINS 


Big trees, 
like elephants, can be trained to perform in wondrous 
ways. It’s just a matter of knowing how to handle them. 


The jump from where they’re growing now to just the 
place you want them — right on your own lawn — is 
scarcely any trick at all. We’ve been taking bows for 
that stunt for over 50 years. 


And just as a timely reminder, why not arrange now 
to let us give your trees and grounds a thorough 
spraying to keep them free from insect pests. 


Spraying, Landscape Planning and Planting, Tree 
Feeding, Pruning, Surgery, Weed Control, 
Grub Proofing, etc. 


FROST ud} 1GGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 














(GERMAINS Again Sets the Fashion with 


THE 2 TOP 


ALL AMERICA uysrip TEA 
ROSE WINNERS ror 1950 


CAPISTRANO 
A vigorous and sturdy hybrid 
tea rose, producing unusually 
large buds and flowers with rich 
and heavy fragrance, borne on 
extra long stems. Capistrano is 
a rich shade of deep, glowing 
rose-pink in the bud and open 
flower, with beautiful leathery 
foliage. 


eeoeoeoevoeveenee2e000 
MISSION BELLS 

A beautiful deep salmon pink 
hybrid tea rose opening to a 
clear shrimp pink color. Borne 

on long stems, flowers often 
measure 514 inches and are 
generally borne singly. The 
color deepens in cool weather 
and does not fade. 


ORDER EARLY! 

Germain’s All America Award Win- 
ning Roses, Capistrano and Mission Bells 
will be featured at your local Nurseries 
and Garden Supply Dealers for the 
1949-50 season. 


GERMAINS 


and Hort 
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Rose Growers 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
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Wid 1s par weeding” 
pever bbe 50 tasy! 


Endo Weed 


*“*SIDE-SPRAY“ 
APPLICATOR 


Cy. ited your Whole lewet 
a less thaw one hour! 


EndoWeed 


(by the makers of VIGORO) 


improved lawn weed-control de- 

stroys over 100 different weeds. 

Kills leaves, stems, roots and all— 
yet won’t harm ordinary grass. 















@ Dilute EndoWeed with water and 
spray it on with the “‘Side-Spray’’ appli- 
cator. (Or you can use any spraying de- 
vice.) With the ‘‘Side-Spray"’ applica- 
tor, however, weeding’s as easy as 
spreading Vigoro. Just tip the bortle 
—it sprays to the side. No pumping 
You'll 


whole lawn in less than one hour. 


—no wet feet. ‘“‘weed”’ the 


Get EndoWeed—and the exclusive 


“Side-Spray’’ applicator today. 


PRESENTED by SWIFT & COMPANY 


= Also get the 2 EndoWeed companion 
Sr" gardening aids: ViGORO— ~* 
complete, balanced plant ea 
WS food. . . EndoPest f 
all the pest Say 
: protection / ? ] 
\ most gar- 
\ \ \ dens need. Z 
















The Armchair 
Shopper 


bresents unique and timel: 

ift suggestions from well- 

fom reliable American 
concerns 

















4 HURRICANE oe 
LAWN SPEARS 


Indescribably 

handsome, 

these wrought- 
q iron spikes 

spear into your 
lawn, and glass 
chimneys 
guard the 
candlelight 
from evening 
breezes. With 
floor rests for 
use on porch, 
and 4-hour 


f aparece conor 62 
$] O the pair 


express collect 


Carbone 


\ 342 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. = 























Here’s What the American House- 
wife Has Been Waiting For! 


Join the fastest growing club in the world... 
receive the newest Household TIME SAVING 


article each month! Club members have many 
advantages to save you MONEY and TIME 
. and WORK. 


INFORMATION FREE ... Write Today 


TIME SAVER of the Month Club 
Dept. H, Carle Place, Long Island, N. Y. 


Dedicated to easing the work of housewives the 
world over 














St. Francis 
of Assisi 





Outstanding accessory for flower ar- 
wnt 


rangements. This lovely figurine is 7 
high, in off white, only $2.25 postpaid. 


NO C.O.D.’S, PLEASE 


Ruth Shopmyer 


Manchester Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














Buy through 
Armchair Shopper columns 
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By F. A. BARTLETT 
Stamford, Conn. 


One out of every ten shade trees on the 
lawns and in the back yards of America is 
committing suicide. It is strangling itself 
with a girdling root that twines about the 
stem just at or slightly below the surface. 
Constantly tightening, this noose chokes 
off the flow of soil nutriments to the top of 
the tree and prevents leaf-manufactured 
food from coming down to nourish the 
root structure. Slow starvation results. 
Gradually the tree dies. Its last days are 
frequently hastened by insect attack and 
fungi infection induced by its weakened 
condition. 

Man, by careless transplanting when the 
tree is young, is largely to blame for this 
suicidal tendency. He crams the tree into 
the ground as if he were planting a tele- 
phone pole, carelessly permitting the roots 
to become twisted. One twisted root at 
planting time may become a death-girdling 
noose years later. 

Sometimes man trims the roots of a 
transplanted tree. This stimulates the tree 
into sending out lateral roots which follow 
the line of least resistance, curving around 
the main stem where food is abundant. 

It is not uncommon to find a lateral root 
traveling around one-third to one-half the 
circumference of the stem. Each year the 
root increases in size; each year the tree in- 
creases in girth. The pressure becomes 
greater until the flow of sap is cut off. 

Even though a tree is planted properly, 
construction of a building, a sidewalk, a 
roadway or a laying of a water main, years 
later may disturb a tree’s root system 
enough to start a suicidal tendency. The 
roots are not to be toyed with if a tree is to 
remain healthy and beautiful. 

Norway maples seem to have the greatest 
suicidal tendency among shade trees. The 
swamp maple is next. The elm, sycamore 
and the oaks are other notorious offenders. 

Prolonged presence of a girdling root 
often brings on other troubles. Shoestring 
fungus, present in all soils, is found on oaks 
committing suicide. It looks like a black 
shoestring and attacks only when a tree is 
weakened. Its point of invasion is just be- 
low the soil line and destroys vital tis- 
sues, 

Then more serious fungi follow. Cavities 
form and a whole chain of ills is set off, 
leading to eventual death of a tree. Verti- 
cillum or maple wilt is a vascular stoppage 


| that has been pernicious in the East the 


past two years. Leaves discolor, wilt, some- 
times drop with resulting twig dieback. 
Beauty of the tree is marred. Maple wilt is 
more pronounced in trees debilitated by 
self-strangulation. Pathologists are seeking 
to determine the relationship between the 
two. 

A majestic pine 100 feet tall, six feet in 
diameter, stands today in Mt. Vernon, 


Are Your Trees Committing Suicide? 


New York. For years it lacked vigor. There 
seemed to be no reason for its deterioration. 
The bark was not unduly depressed. Then 
someone thought of a girdlmg root. The 
ground around the base was dug away for 
six inches. There, running more than half 
way around the trunk, was a girdling root 
imbedded four inches deep. It was cut 
away. The tree recovered. 

Cutting out strangling roots will save 
most trees if done carefully before decay 
sets in. Sometimes the root must be chipped 
or chiseled out to prevent breaking the 
bark. A perfectly formed normal tree has a 
well rounded trunk. As it grows, the point 
where the bole meets the ground flanges in 
wider girth. These are buttress roots, most 
pronounced in old trees. 

Examine the base of the tree in your 
yard. If the bark on one side has a dull ap- 
pearance, there may be self-strangulation 
below. A general depressed area at the sur- 
face and along the trunk and the absence of 
buttresses or large roots at the ground are 
other reliable telltale signs. 

Joyce Kilmer’s tree — the one that in- 
spired his poem — caused him to look up. 
Beautiful trees do that. But when a tree 
begins to lose its beauty, it may be time to 
look down to find the trouble. 


Imperial Nectaries 


The brilliant red of the outside of the 
Fritillaria imperialis flower makes a great 
show. A bit of interest within might be 
missed. In the bottom of each cup are six 
shining spots that look like large pearls. A 
big drop of nectar hangs from each pearl. 
We tilt the bells to see inside and the clear, 
jelly-like drops slither over the pearls in a 
strange way. Bees should swarm over such 
a good supply of honey drops but I have 
seen only one near them. A few times on 
warm days the nectaries were dry, de- 
pressed and empty; mostly they held an 
abundance of nectar, even after the perianth 
was faded and tattered. 

— Nett McMurray. 











NEW ENGLAND MINIATURE FURNITURE 


For the discriminating collector — complete rooms 
of matched pieces, mostly replicas of Family An- 
tiques — ed one inch to the foot — handmade in 
unusual detail and exactness. 
Send 10 cents for illustrated catalogue 
EDITH PERRY MAXSON 
P.O. Box 188, Mystic, Conn. 























S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist’’ 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakesfor .................. $2.80 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for............. $1.25 
Invisible Plant Supports 

Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15’’for.............. $2.75 
SD ng ccc wcccsecesveesees 75c each 


ee ccna ccebeethhriebesond $1.00 
Send for Our Circular 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 
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“Fashion”. See frontispiece. 





work oda NW 


JUNE is another busy gardening month: more spraying, fertilizing, plant- 
ing, weeding and cultivating. But with these final major tasks the 
greater part of the season’s effort is over and you can let up and begin 
to enjoy the produce of the Summer and Autumn months. Do not, in 
your enthusiasm, overlook the beauty of your June garden. Your per- 
ennial border especially will hardly ever look better. 

SPEAKING of perennials you should be reminded to label your plants 
now that they are in flower. In this way you will know the colors of the 
iris you plan to divide after they bloom and the chrysanthemums and 
asters to be treated similarly next Spring. 

THIN FRUIT. Wait until after the June drop and then remove small 
and weak fruit leaving about six inches between. Spraying at this time 
will enhance your fruit rewards later. 

SPRAY cucumbers with pyrethrum or arsenical dust for striped beetles, 
the carriers of bacterial wilt. 

GLADIOLUS corms may still be planted for late flowers. If your growing 
season is favorable you may continue with plantings until July 1. 

PLUNGE your house plants outdoors in a shady spot. This will enable 
them to draw moisture from the ground. Feed with liquid manure every 
few weeks. 

SEED plantings of annuals such as bachelor button, gaillardia, portulaca, 
gypsophila, zinnia, balsam, candytuft, and marigold may still be sown. 

DO NOT cut off too much foliage with the peony blossoms you bring 
indoors. The leaves are necessary for the manufacture of food. Better 
snip only a few blossoms from each plant. 

FOR late crops of beans, beets, turnips and carrots sow seed at the end of 
the month. 

CULTIVATE the habit of being “caught up” in your gardening activi- 
ties. A little regular work from time to time prevents chores from piling 
up. Besides, many tasks are based on fixed schedules. 

PERMIT no vacant patches in your garden. Annuals can always fill the 


gap. 

CABBAGES like sweet soil. Work in a little hydrated lime around your 
plants being careful not to injure the roots. 

LEAVE dahlias with only one main stalk. If you plan on exhibition 
flowers, further disbudding will be necessary. 


June 1949 


DUMP your grass clippings around azaleas and rhododendrons. They 
make an excellent mulch. 

THERE is still time to plant your window box. Newly-purchased annual 
plants will give immediate results. For the shady box, house plant 
cuttings may be used. 

THIS is the month for roses. Be certain to spray them once a week at 
this season, covering thoroughly the under sides of the leaves. A mulch 
helps to conserve moisture and to prevent the spread of powdery 
mildew. 

WATCH for lacebugs on rhododendrons and spray with nicotine or 
pyrethrum, remembering again that the leaves have under sides. 

KEEP faded iris blooms cut. Keep plants well watered and top dress with 
bonemeal, not manure. 

PINCH back chrysanthemums when they are about nine inches high. 
Pinch again when 15 inches tall and possibly, once more in late July. 
Discontinue all pinching after that. Pinching will make your plants 
bushier. 

SPRAY phlox, roses, hydrangeas, sweet peas, verbena and chrysanthe- 
mum for powdery mildew. The fungus is favored by humidity and over- 
crowding. Sulphur dust or wettable sulphur are effective. 

WATERLILIES may still be planted in pools, Set them in tubs or boxes 
which are easily moved. 

DAHLIAS should be planted by now. Be sure to set the stake firmly in 
place before covering the roots to prevent damage to them. 

PORTULACA is the ideal annual for hot, dry and exposed places. It 
thrives on heat and neglect and blossoms wonderfully well. 

SPRING flowering bulbs must not be disturbed until their leaves have 
yellowed down, if you hope to have them continue to bloom well. 

TUBEROUS-rooted begonias may be set out this month if there is no 
more danger of chilly weather. They like shade. 
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MISSION BELLS — Deep salmon pink hybrid tea, shad- 
ing in full bloom to a clear shrimp pink. Long stems; a good 
cut flower. Sturdy growth. Germain’s. 





SUTTER’S GOLD — A hybrid tea with semi-double, high-centered flow- 
ers which are deep orange shading down to various yellows. Unusually 
rich tea odor. Vigorous and free-branching. Armstrong Nurseries. 


CAPISTRANO — Large flowered hybrid tea, often six 
inches across when fully open. Heavily fragrant. Deep, 
glowing rose-pink color that does not fade. Said to be 


ALL-AMERICA Tween tahoen: Comeste 
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FOR 1950 





Frontispiece 


FASHION — A coral pink floribunda, 
the petals overlaid with gold. Enchant- 
ing fragrance. Open blooms are about 
3! inches across. Plant is bushy and 


blooms generously. Jackson and Perkins. 
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By blo of iz els ae iZ Olsons 


By PROF. W. D. WHITCOMB 


University of Massachusetts 


ITH the spraying season well under way, and a multitude 

of professional and amateur gardeners battling the destruc- 
tive pests with a conglomeration of pesticides, the almost peren- 
nial question is again being asked. Will it kill the birds, the bees, 
and the pet animals? 

In the first place the scientists who work with pesticides are 
not inhuman. The chemists who formulate, the entomologists 
and plant pathologists who evaluate, and the horticulturists who 
recommend the pesticides do not wish to kill harmless or beneficial 
animals with these materials. The test of a chemical formulation 
with pesticidal possibilities is amazingly severe. Of course, it 
must kill the pest but also it must not be harmful to plants, both 
of which are composed of cells of protoplasm of the same general 
structure. It must aiso be reasonably harmless to warm blooded 
animals. Thousands of formulations have been tested but only 
a few of them have passed the critical demands of science. Most 
of them have been discarded because they were too dangerous 
to plants and warm blooded animals. Those which survive and 
become available to the public have shown positively that their 
benefits as pesticides far outweigh their disadvantages. 

The instinctive ability of wild birds and animals to avoid 
danger is greatly underestimated. They naturally avoid strange 
odors, appearances and tastes. Perhaps in domesticated animals 
some of the instinctive caution of their wild cousins is lost but 
even pets have more inherent smartness than most of us ad- 
mit. 

I recall a report from a mid western state where thousands of 
tons of poisoned bran bait was broadcast over the prairies for 
the control of grasshoppers. Authorities feared that this would 
destroy the quail and prairie chickens in the treated area. In 
order to find out, birds were caged and fed bait without poison, 
bait with poison, and both. The birds fed bran grew normally; 
those with poisoned bait lost weight and appeared dying from 
starvation; and those with a choice ate only the unpoisoned bait. 
We can only guess how the birds recognized the poisoned bran 
but apparently they preferred starvation to eating it. 

Authorities have found the greatest danger to young, and in a 
few cases fledgling birds which were fed insects recently killed 
by insecticides were injured. Wherever possible.s DDT and 
similar compounds sliould not be used in large wooded areas 
during the nesting season of birds most common in the vicinity. 
Puppies and kittens are not known to be injured by reasonable 
exposure to DDT or similar insecticides used as recommended 
but the owners of such pets may wish to restrain them for one 
or two days after pesticides have been applied. 

Most people have a false impression about the poisonous 
qualities of insecticides. When DDT is suspended in water and 
used in a hydraulic sprayer as recommended, the spray contains 
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one-eighth of one percent actual DDT. When dissolved in oil 
and applied as a mist from an airplane or mist blower, the solution 
may contain 6 to 12 percent DDT but this is applied at the rate 
of 44 to 1 pound of DDT per acre. These small amounts are 
sprayed so thinly over such a large area that any harmful effect 
on animal life is insignificant and in most cases cannot be meas- 
ured. 

The heaviest dosages of lead arsenate, DDT or chlordane, are 
used in soil treatments for the control of Japanese beetle grubs 
and the larvae of June bugs. For this purpose 1 to 10 pounds of 
these insecticides are spread uniformly over each 1,000 square 
feet of turf or soil. In preparing a new lawn the chemical is im- 
mediately raked into the soil. In established turf, every recom- 
mendation that I have ever seen states clearly and forcibly that 
the treated area must be thoroughly soaked with water im- 
mediately after application or applied just before a heavy rain 
to wash the residue from the grass and into the soil to the depth 
at which the grubs are feeding. No injury to pets can possibly 
result when these directions are followed. 

Repeated spraying with DDT and other new insecticides kills 
the beneficial as well as the destructive pests. In some cases this 
has caused a distinct change in the pest control program. Bene- 
ficial parasites and predators have an important place in the 
balance of nature but man has no one but himself to blame for 
any upset in the natural conditions. The desire for perfection in 
every rose, cabbage, apple or euonymus bush has encouraged 
the elimination of both destructive pests and the beneficial 
parasites which live on them. However, nearly everyone agrees 
that the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages. 

Strangely enough, honey bees are resistant to DDT and their 
habit of hovering in the air before entering blossoms rather than 
crawling over the leaves and branches seldom exposes them to 
spray residue. Lead arsenate, one of the oldest and best known 
insecticides, which has a slightly sweet taste is frequently picked 
up by the foraging bees who carry it to the hive and feed the 
young with disastrous results. Odd as it may seem, the bee- 
keepers would rather that the gardener use DDT than lead 
arsenate. 

Many of the most familiar stories about injuries to pets and 
song birds are due to misunderstandings. Last summer in a 
greater Boston suburb, a pet cat was found dead following the 
spraying of the property with DDT to control Japanese Beetle. 
The veterinarian who was consulted autopsied the animal and 
found the stomach full of beetles whose bodies and legs had so 
thoroughly congested the digestive system that he diagnosed 
the cause of the death as starvation. 

In another such case, I quote Dr. Cynthia Westcott in the 

See next page 
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Pets and Poisons 
From preceding page 


New York Times, March 27, 1949. “‘An 
arborist reported several birds dead under 
a tree that had been sprayed with this 
chemical (DDT). The birds were au- 
topsied — and found full of BB shot.” 

On the other side of the question, there 
was evidence that a robin died after eating 
earthworms which had recently been killed 
by a DDT soil treatment. Even in this 
case, the treated area was the only well- 
kept lawn in several blocks which gave the 
robins a very limited area for feeding on 
earthworms. 

Most pesticides are poisonous and should 
be handled as such. Supplies of them should 
be kept in carefully closed cabinets or on 
shelves from which they cannot be easily 
spilled. Manufacturers’ packages are us- 
ually prominently labelled but if the labels 
are smudged or washed off, or part of the 
contents has been removed, the package 
must be clearly marked. Just because 50% 
DDT wettable powder looks like flour is 
not a good reason for making it into bis- 
cuits. Yes, it has been done! 

Insecticides are also fish poisons and they 
must be kept away from fish ponds because 
even a slight drift of the spray may kill 
fish. Hand sprayers seldom pump out the 
“last drop,” and this should not be dumped 
in pools where honeybees or birds might 
drink it. If there is no drain or gravel walk 
handy, it should be washed into the ground 
with plenty of clear water. 

In preparing the spray mixture, follow 
the directions on the package or those 
distributed by recognized authorities. Meas- 
ure the insecticides carefully and do not 
trust that foolish axiom that “twice as 
much will kill the bugs twice as dead.” Of 
course, bird baths and any exposed drinking 
water should be protected during spraying. 

In large spraying operations by airplane, 
or when the street trees in a community 
are sprayed, home owners should be ad- 
visel so that they can conveniently take 
the necessary precautions. 


The use of DDT and other modern pesti- 
cides offers a challenge to the operator to 
follow directions and avoid accidents. If 
these conditions are observed and the recom- 
mendations are followed with a normal degree 
of common sense, authorities agree that the 
benefits far exceed the disadvantages. I have 
used DDT repeatedly on my own garden 
with apparent success, but last Summer after 
a thorough application to my dwarf apple 
trees my cat was found dead the next morning 


— hit by an automobile. 
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Vegetable ia ter - Freezing 


By J. H. BOYD 


Pennsylvania State College 


_ list of vegetable varieties one may 
recommend for freezing must be more 
or less flexible because it will probably be 
subjected to constant revision. This is true 
because it must meet specific needs, varied 
climatic conditions and personal likes and 
dislikes. It must also be kept in mind that a 
list selected for commercial freezing will 
vary somewhat from a list intended for 
locker plant or home use. The commercial 
freezing of vegetables is a highly specialized 
industry, and the following comments are 
not intended to apply particularly in that 
direction, but rather to the general subject 
of home and locker plant freezing. 

It is true that some varieties freeze better 
than others because they perhaps mature at 
a better time, or they may have a better 
structural make-up for the freezing process, 
or their nutritional content and palatability 
may be more desirable. Nevertheless, it 
must always be remembered that growth 
conditions, degree of maturity, speed of 
handling, and correct processing have as 
much influence on the quality of the fin- 
ished product as the specific variety itself. 
Thus, a favorite variety may turn out very 
badly if these other factors are disregarded. 
On the other hand some less favored kind 
may give satisfactory results when picked 
young, handled carefully and processed 
promptly. 

The main purpose in freezing vegetables 
is, of course, merely to retain more of the 
garden freshness and palatability. This in 
turn preserves a higher degree of the in- 
herent nutritional value. Freezing is not a 
magical process by which more or better 
quality may be created in the product. It 
can only preserve the most of that which 
nature put into the plant during the growth 
period. Then, after the plant has produced 
this quality it must be retained by prompt 
and careful harvesting when the right con- 
dition of maturity has arrived. The specific 
ripening characteristics of the various crops 
must also be observed. For instance, sweet 
corn is pulled as soon as the kernels are 
well filled but still in the milk stage, while 
asparagus is cut as a young, tender stem be- 
fore the tissues become woody. 

Perhaps a secondary purpose is the con- 
venience which freezing affords in storing 
foods and in meal preparation. However, all 
vegetables are not well adapted to these 
objectives. When we say that a vegetable 
“freezes well’ we usually mean that its 
physical structure is not noticeably changed 
by the treatment, that its qualities of fresh- 
ness and flavor are retained throughout the 
storage period, and that it will closely re- 
semble a fresh product when finally served 
on the table. The ultimate result will de- 
pend, of course, on the method of serving, 
but on such a basis we can classify vege- 
tables into three groups. 


The first group includes those which 
freeze well and are easily stored in the 
locker or deep-freeze unit, such as: aspara- 
gus, green beans, wax beans, lima beans, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, sweet corn, cauli- 
flower, chard, eggplant, kale, muskmelon, 
mustard, peas, peppers, spinach, and sum- 
mer squash. 

The second group includes crops which 
freeze well but which are more easily stored 
by some other method. In this group we 
find beets, carrots, winter squash, tomatoes 
(principally juice), and sweet potatoes. 
Cabbage and kohlrabi may be put in this 
group but there is little to be gained by 
freezing them. 

The third group is composed of most of 
the remaining vegetables which do not 
freeze well because of a very high water 
content. So in listing vegetables for freezing 
we can forget this third group. 


Group ONE: 

Asparagus: Mary Washington or other 
Washington strains. 

Beans (green): Tendergreen, Longreen, 
Supergree, Stringless Greenpod, Rival, 
Ranger, Kentucky Wonder Pole, Blue 
Lake (pole). 

Beans (waz): Brittle Wax, Puregold, Chero- 
kee. 

Beans (lima): Fordhook, Early Fordhook 
(242), Peerless, Triumph, King of the 
Garden (pole), Challenger (pole), Ideal 
(pole). 

Broccoli: Italian Green Sprouting, DeCicco. 

Brussels Sprouts: Long Island Improved, 
Catskill. 

Sweet Corn: Tendergold, Seneca Chief, 
Golden Cross. 

Cauliflower: Early Snowball “‘A’’, Super 
Snowball (main crop), Holland Erfurt 
(late), Snowball “‘X”’ (late). 

Chard: Fordhook Giant, Rhubarb Chard, 
Lucullus. 

Eggplant: Black Beauty, New Hampshire 
Hybrid, New York Purple. 

Kale: Dwarf Blue Scotch. 

Muskmelon: Delicious or Benders, Hearts of 
Gold, Honey Rock, Pride of Wisconsin. 

Mustard: Fordhook Fancy. 

Peas: Little Marvel, Laxtons Progress, 
Morse No. 9, Alderman, Glacier, Thomas 
Laxton, Freezonian, Teton. 

Peppers: Calwonder, Penn Wonder, Oak- 
view Wonder, Tomato. 

Spinach: King of Denmark, Long Standing 
Bloomsdale. 

Summer Squash: White Bush Scallop, 
Straightneck, Cocozelle, Zucchini. 


Group Two: 
Beets: Detroit Dark Red. 
Carrots: Nantes, Touchon, 
Chantenay. 

Squash (winter): Delicious, Hubbard, But- 
tercup, Butternut. 
Tomatoes: Any good 

(primarily for juice). 
Sweet Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Maryland 
Golden, Yellow Jersey, Porto Rico. 


Red Core 


standard variety 
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Grow Topical Whaterliles 


By GEORGE H. PRING 


Superintendent 
Missouri Botanical Garden 


URING the past 30 years the writer 

has carried on considerable research in 
the breeding of tropical waterlilies. Up- 
wards of thirty hybrids have been named, 
including the first white and the yellow. 
Species which have been used include 
Nymphaea capensis, N. ovalifolia, N. 
colorata, N. gracilis and N. stellata. The 
final achievement was the introduction of 
yellow, pink and blue shades in the vivip- 
arous group. 


Growing Waterlilies 


Pools 


Success or failure with lilies depends 
largely upon the pools in which they are to 
be grown. First consideration in locating a 
lily pool should be given to the amount of 
sunlight available. Full sun is essential for 
all waterlily culture. The depth of the pool 
will depend upon whether the lilies are to 
be grown in boxes or in a natural soil bed. 
The plants need about one foot of water 
above them for proper development, and at 
least a foot of soil in which to grow. If they 
are to be planted in boxes, a bushel of soil 
should be allowed to each plant; if planted 
directly in pools a foot of soil above any 
impervious bottom will suffice. Ample 
spacing between plants should be allowed, 
since lilies need a spread of six feet to grow 
properly. ; 

It is not necessary to provide a continu- 
ous supply of fresh water for a lily pool. 
In fact, the lilies do best in water of a warm 
and even temperature, and if the pool is 
stocked with fish, snails, etc. the water will 
keep pure and clear. Only enough fresh 
water need be added from time to time to 
replace that lost by evaporation. The fish 
supply in the pool is important in order to 
keep down the mosquito larvae. 

A waterlily pool may become discolored 
and weed control may be difficult if the 
bottom is completely soil-covered. For this 
reason many gardeners prefer to raise their 
lilies in large boxes or half barrels, setting 
these containers on the pool floor. Lilies 
grow better with ample root room, and the 
box or container should be large enough to 
hold a full bushel of soil. 


Planting the lilies 


If the pool is large, a plan drawn to scale 
will save considerable time in planting out 
and insure color harmony. The place for the 
lily should be indicated by a bamboo stake. 
The stake will indicate the location of the 
dormant tuber should it “‘go to sleep” un- 
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expectedly. It may be removed after the 
plant is established. One waterlily to each 
spot or container is the rule. Two lilies 
planted together will give an unbalanced 
effect through interference with natural 
radial growth. Unless six feet of space is 
allowed for each plant, the new leaves will 
be crowded out of the water, flowers will be 
disfigured, and the perfect pattern normally 
created by leaves, water, flowers and sky 
reflection will have been sacrificed. 
Shipped plants should be unpacked im- 
mediately upon receipt and placed in water 
until they can be permanently planted. 
When transferring the young lilies to the 
outside pools, they should be covered with a 
wet cloth to prevent leaves and roots from 
drying out. The plants should be kept in 
their pots until ready to plant, otherwise 
most of the moist soil will fall away from 
the roots by the time one wades through the 
water to the marker stakes. Before plant- 
ing, a hole equal to the size of the pot should 
be scooped out. The plant is removed by 
holding the inverted pot with the left hand 
and tapping the base with the right palm. 


The unbroken ball is then placed in the hole 
and firmed down, with the crown of the lily 
slightly above ground level. The soil surface 
should be covered with sand or gravel to 
prevent disturbance by fish, but the crown 
of the plant must remain uncovered. 

Waterlily leaves sometimes remain sub- 
merged after planting but the next day they 
will extend their petioles and reach the sur- 
face. Not more than one foot of water 
should be allowed above the plant at plant- 
ing time. If the pool is so deep that a higher 
level is necessary, water may gradually be 
added as the plants develop, but 18 inches 
is the greatest water depth permissible 
above the crown of the lily. 

The time to plant lilies outside will de- 
pend upon the climate. Tropical waterlilies 
cannot stand a water temperature below 
70° F. A lower temperature makes the 
plants dormant, from which they are slow 
to recover. In the Midwest, tropical water- 
lilies can usually be planted by the middle 
of May, but in the East and the Great 
Lakes regions, the first of June is more 
likely to provide the necessary 70° mini- 
mum, both day and night. 


Maintenance of the pool 

Before waterlilies attain sufficient growth 
to shade the pool, algae can become an un- 
sightly pest. If the pool is large and has no 
fish, a cheese-cloth bag of copper sulphate, 
suspended from the end of a stick, and 
dragged slowly through the pool until the 

See page 235 





Isabelle Pring, an example of the author’s breeding with tropicals 
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Sta Ol eae’ Seviitillie 


By FRED M. ABBEY 


Shelburne, Vt. 


NTARTING with the Spring season, I 
have no fault to find with the daffodil 
and tulip-filled garden. But I am reminded 
of the excellent gardener who once visited 
me unusually early, and chanced to see a 
large bed of Anemone vernalis in full bloom, 
the flowers showing above an inch of late 
snowfall. To her remark, “Why haven't I 
some of those?” there was but one reply. 
She had never before visited us so early and 
therefore had not seen them. The later 
Anemone pulsatilla, flowering under May 
skies, is always in demand. 

There are other anemones as well, the 
small, tuberous rooted sorts native to north- 
ern Europe and Siberia, deriving from 
A. nemorosa but differing in color so that 
one may have white, blue and rose shades, 
or from A. ranunculoides, which is yellow 
and is to be had in a double form. These are 
small plants which do require a bit of shade 
for best results, but the skilled gardener can 
locate them where they will be seen in earli- 
est Spring, and then when they have died 
away, as they do by July, the spot will be 
shaded by some larger plant. A happy 
plantation of any one of these windflowers 
will be a sheet of color in April and early 
May. They should have good drainage, and 
some leafmold for best results. 

Even earlier than the anemones is a little 
bulbous Corydalis, called C. cava by some, 
C. bulbosa by others. It is very often show- 
ing above ground when the snow first 
leaves, and in a sunny spot, it will be in 
full growth early in April. The small yellow 
corm becomes a fair-sized clump in a short 
time. The foliage is finely divided, grey- 
blue in color and attractive. The rosy purple 
flowers might be offensive later on, but so 
early in the season, they are decidedly at- 
tractive, and the bees immediately find 
them. By June, it has disappeared, and one 
may plant annuals above it with perfect 
safety. I like it about peonies. 

If you have a wet spot where neither of 
these plants would be happy, then you have 
just the spot for a tiny dwarf buttercup, 
Ranunculus montanus, which will carpet 
the area with a mat of glossy dark green 
foliage, all Summer. In the earliest Spring, 
it produces single large yellow flowers at a 
height of six inches. It is of the easiest cul- 
ture in a cool damp spot, and gives a finer 
effect than do the Winter Aconites, to which 
it is related, with much less trouble. 

So many of the Spring flowering plants 
are yellow, that one must draw the line but 
at no season is a green flower usual. Long 
years ago I first saw the Adonis vernalis. It 
has very finely-divided foliage on stems a 
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foot or more high and a large single yellow 
flower at the tip. The roots are fleshy, and 
the plant becomes a fair-sized clump in 
time. After flowering, the foliage dies away, 
and too often a zealous laborer will chop off 
the crown, with fatal results, for the plant 
needs to be carefully treated. Then I read of 
an Asiatic form with double flowers, though 
the type, A. amurensis, is single. Eventually 
I obtained it, and when first it flowered in 
very early May, I was amazed to find I had 
what looked like a green dandelion. 

As the flower aged, it became more yel- 
low, but each Spring I get fresh pleasure 
from an established clump of this plant with 
a dozen or more stems, usually about 
eight inches long, each with a two-inch 
wide, very double flower at the tip, which at 
the start are as green as a shamrock. There 
are forms of this plant with double and sin- 
gle flowers in white and pink, that were once 
to be found in Japanese nursery lists, but I 
have never seen them, and it is doubtful if 
they ever were available in America. Dying 
away after flowering, this plant must also 


be carefully marked, to avoid injury. But 
it is of more easy culture and more perma- 
nent than the European species. 

So much for Spring. Before it is truly 
gone, and lasting well through June, the 
stone-cress, Aethionema warleyense, or War- 
ley rose, if planted on a light sandy soil and 
in a hot and exposed position, will provide 
an entirely different garden effect. The 
stems are prostrate at first, with steel-blue 
foliage. The tiny leaves are thickly clustered 
on the stems, and as the plant ages, it tends 
to become a mound, a foot across and some- 
times six inches high. The flowers that ap- 
pear in terminal racemes all over the plant, 
are bright pink and heighten the resem- 
blance to Daphne cneorum. But the growth 
is always smaller. Both plants have much in 
common. They dislike over-feeding. Give 
them both a rather starved and exposed 
position, and they will do much better. 
Both will welcome a Winter covering of 
evergreen boughs, however. 

An American plant which I very much 
like is Pentstemon torreyi. It is hardy and of 
easy culture. The bright red flowers droop 
in a long panicle at the top of a three-foot 
tall stem, and remind one of tiny firecrack- 
ers. The flowering period is long, the stems 
cut well, and lend themselves to vase ar- 
rangements. A good pink form is available 
and there is a dwarf form as well. If some 
good plant breeder would put the time into 
this species that has been given to the 

See page 239 
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A famous daylily heinder writes... 


ew Daylily Developmen ts 


By DR. JOHN V. WATKINS 
University of Florida 


HILE daylilies have been known since 

the dawn of gardening, it has been 
only during the past two decades that they 
have reached a place of prominence in 
American horticulture. Although the lemon 
lily was brought to this continent by early 
settlers, the modern daylily, in new, deep 
colors of improved size and substance and 
with many branched flower stems, is a 
comparatively recent development. 

Nation-wide appreciation of Hemerocallis 
dates back only a quarter century, as it was 
then that several able horticulturists saw 
the possibilities and began hybridization 
between available forms. Greatest impetus 
to the modern trend was contributed by 
Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York Botanical 
Garden who launched a gigantic selective 
breeding project. Through the years, Dr. 
Stout’s disseminators have released many 
worthwhile things to garden lovers. Several 
other breeders have done constructive work 
as well, and, today, there are registered 
more than 3,000 different types of daylilies. 
Many are striking new departures that bear 
huge blossoms in new colors on many- 
branched stems, others, unfortunately, are 
simply duplications of types that have been 
in cultivation for many years. 

It is generally accepted among advanced 
fanciers that, because of the great diversity 
of climate, soil and rainfall over the United 
States, sectional lists will eventually be de- 
veloped. Actually, there is a well marked 
trend in this direction already. For example, 
in New England evergreen seedlings may be 
lost during their first or second Winter in 
the trial beds, and, as a result of this natural 
selection, practically all of the daylilies 
from gardens in northern states are de- 
ciduous. Several outstanding clones which 
originated in Nebraska rate places of prom- 
inence in national lists, yet some of these 
fine types fail miserably in sections of the 
Gulf South. Certain varieties that are excel- 
lent on Long Island are mediocre at New 
Orleans, while conversely, one of Florida’s 
most suecessful introductions winter kills 
in midwestern gardens. 

In grandmother’s day, Hemerocallis 
blossoms were either yellow or orange. 
True, tints and shades of these colors of 
varying intensity were seen, but generally, 
it can be said that most types fell within 
this color range. These plants were cher- 
ished members of the hardy borders and 
were handed down from mother to daugh- 
ter. The lemon lily flowered with some of 
the blue irises and Spring bulbs and the 
Roadside daylily and Thunberg’s daylily 
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later came into bloom as Summer found 
these hardy borders at their colorful best. 

Today, the picture is greatly changed, 
largely due to the introduction in about 
1930 of a new daylily from Kuling, China, 
which bore flowers of rosy-pink. Designated 
as Hemerocallis fulva variety rosea, or clone 
Rosalind by Stout, it attracted immediate 
attention and was sought by all daylily 
fanciers. Even today some leading catalogs 
list this as the most beautiful of wild 
daylilies. 

Much used in hybridization, the pink 
daylily from China made possible the reds, 
maroons, pinks and near-purples that we 
know today. While the flower color is espe- 
cially attractive, Rosalind has many quali- 
ties that were somewhat difficult to over- 
come — the petals were narrow, the scapes 
were short, stubby and lacking in branch- 
ing, growth was discontinuous, and the 
foliage, which appeared rather late in the 
season, left much to be desired. As this is 
read, many modern day lilies are perhaps a 
dozen generations removed from the rosy- 
pink daylily from China and there are many 


varieties that bear huge flowers of red, 
maroon or mulberry-fruit on well branched 
scapes above beautiful lush mounds of 
evergreen foliage. 

Most of these dark-colored Hemerocallis 
are mid-season or late and the moving for- 
ward of blooming dates to the very begin- 
ning of the daylily season is receiving the 
attention of plant breeders. Already, entire 
races of deep-toned types produce their 
blossoms very shortly after the earliest 
yellows have passed. Indeed it is possible to 
have reds and purples that will bloom be- 
fore any known kinds of Hemerocallis. 

While most dyed-in-the-wool fanciers are 
concerned with perfection of detail of the 
individual blossom, by far the majority 
of home owners are interested in garden 
value that is determined by a mass effect. 
Preferred by these people are the strong, 
upstanding types that have branched stems 
and many blossoms that contribute strik- 
ing, bright color highlights. Widely avail- 
able are inexpensive landscape types that 
will fill these requirements. 

Daylilies are most effective when they 
are grown in clumps or drifts in the bays in 
informal shrubbery borders. Spotting a 
plant here, another there is usually not 
successful with most perennials, and espe- 
cially with daylilies, so fairly large colonies 
of a single kind are thought to be best. If 
colors are grouped separately in these drifts, 
charming effects can be attained, the forms 
of order known as unity, harmony, rhythm 


See page 233 
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Daylilies are rapidly becoming very popular perennials 
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By GEORGE TALOUMIS 


HAT window-box gardening has re- 
mained popular through the years 
indicates its practicability and appeal to 
flower lovers everywhere. 

The chief value of the window box garden 
is its adaptability. One needs only a window 
or a tiny balcony. A smail tub can provide 
color through the growing months, and in 
Winter, the addition of greens and berries 
permits its use to continue. 

Since space is not a requisite for window 
box gardening, what is needed? Simply a 
box, fertile loam, a few seeds or plants, and 
a sprinkling of enthusiasm. 

After you have decided on the spot for 
your window garden, the next consideration 
is that of the box. It must fit the window 
space, but if the length is more than three 
feet, it is better to make it in sections. The 
wood, such as cypress, should be at least 
one inch thick. For drainage, bore one half 
inch holes, six inches apart in the bottom. 
A layer of broken pot pieces or cinders, 
2-3 inches thick, should be placed on the 
bottom to provide good drainage. To suit 
your taste the box may be painted any color 
provided it harmonizes with the house. 

The best soil to use is one with plenty of 
humus. Since a window box is usually ex- 
posed on many sides, drying out is more 
rapid than in the garden. To insure suffi- 
cient moisture, use two parts loam, one part 
rotted manure or leaf mold, and a five inch 
pot of bonemeal for each bushel of soil. 

Planting depends on the location. If your 


box is in the shade rely on foliage plants 
such as ferns, wandering Jew, begonias, 
coleus, vinca, philodendron, and English, 
kangaroo and grape ivies. Fuchsias and 
patience can provide flowers for color. 

If you like tuberous begonias, try these 
gorgeous plants in a box along the shady 
parts of the house. One Maine enthusiast 
grows nothing but these lovely things in his 
boxes along the east and north sides of his 
house. Trees along the east cut down too 
much sun. The various orange, red, white 
and yellow hues are more vivid than one 
can imagine, where, in the shade especially, 
the flowers flare like beacons. Their beauty 
is also enhanced by the position of the 
drooping flower clusters, which in the boxes 
are brought to eye level. 

Window-boxes in sunny places can grow 
many kinds of flowers. Here color may be 
the theme, for any of the smaller annuals 
thrive with little care. There are ageratum, 
aster, geraniums, petunias, annual phlox, 
verbenas, lantana, portulaca, sweet wil- 
liam, and trailing plants such as vinea or 
ivy from which to choose. Almost any 
annual will do. 

Remember only to select the smaller 
kinds for both your shady and sunny plant- 
ing, where the rule of scale cannot be vio- 
lated. We are all acquainted with the awk- 
wardness of tall, danky plants that tower 
two to three feet above the boxes they 
grow in. 

Color throughout the year is another 
window box value. In the early Spring, 
many like to start with pansies and English 





Window boxes add color almost everywhere 


daisies. The other plants previously men- 
tioned will bear the torch from late Spring 
through frost, while the Winter can find 
the box decorated with greens and berries 
of assorted kinds. White pine and black 
alder berries is one of the most common 
combinations. But one may use balsam or 
yew and in the warmer regions English ivy 
remains green all Winter. Bittersweet is 
another Winter berry that is colorful and 
useful. 

Throughout the growing periods, it is 
important to keep your window boxes well- 
watered. Above all, do not depend on the 
rain. Unlike the garden, the boxes need 
daily waterings especially if in the open sun. 
When you take off for that weekend trip, 
remember to give them an extra thorough 
soaking. 

What is more, you may start your win- 
dow boxes almost any time. Annuals may 
be purchased which will give immediate 
bloom and the Winter problem is ever so 
simple. Whatever the season your window 
box will be a source of delight from within 
and without. 


Turnip Greens 


Turnip greens, or turnip salad is enjoyed 
by many people. This food furnishes the 
body with its needed bulk food and several 
vitamins. Its full delicious flavor can only 
be had if it is cooked the day it is picked. 

Here is a way you may grow your own 
turnip greens quickly and at very low ex- 
pense. Go out into your back yard and 
choose a location with good drainage. Mark 
out a section one yard wide and four yards 
long. Hoe or shovel the soil over and break 
it up. At the edges of the plot run a ridge of 
earth 6 inches high around your plot of 
ground. Leave cuts at several places for 
drainage. Rake the soil until it is smooth. 

The soil is now ready for seeding. A 
package of Seven-Top turnip seeds is 
enough. Scatter the seeds evenly over the 
ground. A cup of dry, fine sand mixed 
well with the seeds will help for more 
regularity of spacing. 

After the seeds have been distributed, 
take dry soil and sprinkle over the plot of 
ground until the seeds are just covered. 
You may, if you want the seeds to germi- 
nate quickly trample the soil until it is 
packed firmly. 

This plot, after the turnip greens have 
reached their growth, will give you two or 
three servings of greens for an average 
family per week for several weeks. 

The reason, in a preceding paragraph, you 
were advised to leave a six inch high ridge 
of earth around your plot is this: Buy four 
yards of thin canvas. This will cost you 
about 40 cents. Lay the canvas over your 
turnip green’s bed and you will have greens 
at least two weeks earlier than without the 
canvas. 

A handful of plant food scattered over 
the plot at intervals of a week will help. 
This is not necessary if the prepared soil is 
loamy and full of organic matter. 

— AcrEE J. Hat. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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Bigger noel better nowadays eee 


Fecilioteis Sideuns and Out 


By CLEMENT SCHNABEL 


San Francisco, Call. 


ACIFIC coast gardens have been en- 

hanced during the past 20 years by 
many new varieties of fuchsia. This has 
been largely the work of a very few people. 
Foremost in this small group has been the 
late Victor Reiter, Sr. and Gustave Nieder- 
holzer. 

The work of hybridizing has not stopped 
with the passing of these men but is being 
vigorously prosecuted. Victor Reiter, Jr., 
Horace Tiret and the writer, all of San 
Francisco, are vying with one another to 
be the first to present the best blue, warm 
pink, or double “orange”. True, these 
colors are already in existence for we have 
varieties such as Wonderblue, Debutante 
and Sunburst. Fine as they are, there is 
always room for improvement. Wonderblue 
is too timid a grower. Debutante’s flowers 
are semi-double and could be larger, while 
Sunburst tends to grow out of bounds. 

A few years ago fuchsias were largely 
confined to the double white and purples 
with red sepals, and to the apricot or whitish 
sepals with magenta or “orange” single 
corollas. There are a number of variations 
within these two groups, but nothing like 
the beauties that were to follow. Crosses 
between the two groups resulted in the all 
“red” kinds. It is interesting to note that 
among the four hybrids to receive awards 
of merit from the American Fuchsia So- 
ciety for 1948, two are in this “red” inter- 
mediate class, Anna and Red Spider. Their 
“superior habits of growth,” to quote only 
a fraction of the citation, is due in part to 
“hybrid vigor”. Another red of good sub- 
stance named Dorothy is being ‘tested by 
the writer’s sister under Falmouth, Mass. 
conditions. 

The other two awards went to “ Anita,” 
a huge double purple, and to “‘ Whitemost,”’ 
a large fluffy semi-double white with pale 
pink sepals. It is with the improvement of 
the double whites that the breeder is mak- 
ing his most strenuous efforts. Pale rose, 
blue or coral colors depend on the diluting 
ability of a large white, as do all the pastel 
tints. The first near white of this type to 
reach California was Rolla, a seedling from 
Lemoine & Sons of Nancy, France. This 
alone has been developed and expanded to 
the point where later seedlings are all 
white. Started by Jack Evans of Los 
Angeles and continued by Victor Reiter, 
Sr. and Jr. it has given rise to a number of 
seedlings combining the white sepal of the 
one group with the white corolla of the 
other. The new seedlings will backcross 
with equal ease into either group. The trick, 
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of course, is to know which flowers to 
cross. Practically all the breeding today is 
not with named varieties but with num- 
bered seedlings of the grower’s own or- 
ganization. 

There is no reason why gardeners in the 
other parts of the country should not try 
fuchsias. Where the tiny flowered Magel- 
lanica group can be grown, there too, it 
might be possible to grow some of the 
newer hybrids. Areas where there is suf- 
ficient moisture in the air, and proper 
shade or lath house conditions prevail, 
perhaps along the Massachusetts coast, it 
might be possible to flower them. 

Although fuchsias are considered shallow 


* 





rooting plants it is well worth the effort to 
spade the soil deeply, incorporating large 
amounts of manure and pine or oak leaf 
mold. Include a water holding agent. Beds 
should be prepared in advance. Fuchsias 
planted in these beds should be almost able 
to take care of themselves, at least in the 
temperate zones of the California coastal re- 
gions. They will thrive in the summer if 
watered generously and sprinkled overhead 
daily. As new shoots appear pinch them back 
to induce side-branching. Be generous with 
water, sprinkle daily if possible and you will 
be rewarded with larger blooms. Growers in 
the Los Angeles area report favorably on 
results obtained with the new foggers, 
which emit a fine fog-like mist. Plants must 
be sheltered from drying winds as well as 
from direct sunlight. 

In cold climates fuchsias must be pro- 
tected against freezing. There are several 
ways of doing this, depending on the 
amount of cold they encounter. A deep 
mulch of manure and leaves will help keep 
them warm. If tops are killed off by the 

See page 236 
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Fuchsia San Francisco, an example of West Coast breeding 
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Shey are Lauter than you think — 


Japanese ingle ea ® 


By KAN YASHIRODA 
Acclimatization Garden 


Kagawaken, Japan 


AMELLIA japonica is far hardier than 
one is believed, particularly single- 
flowered types. Tsubaki Yama or Camellia 
Hill of Aomori Prefecture is situated in a 
little north of lat. 41°N or somewhat same 
latitude with New York City, where almost 
pure forests of Camellia is naturally ex- 
tended to some 55 acres along the coast 
and some 42 acres of these forests are pre- 
served as a botanical natural monument by 
the government. 

Going southward from the Camellia 
Hill, at Tsubaki-buraku or Camellia village, 
a little south of lat. 40°N, we come to a hill 
called Notoyama; here again the natural 
forest of Camellias is found. The place is, 
also, preserved by the government for its 
forest of Camellias which are very varied in 
color, ranging from light pink to crimson 
and also in the number of petals. The blooms 
are small and rather cup shaped; so, with 
glossy, roundish leaves, these are much ap- 
preciated in gardens and for flower arrange- 
ments. 





An example of a flower arrangement of camel- 
lias made in Japan 


Before going into the details of flower 
arrangements of single Camellias, I will re- 
late on its value as a garden shrub or tree 
in the North. Imagine a Japanese garden 
in a cold region; say one in Kyoto or further 
north or still as north as Camellia Hill. 
Every Winter many days are covered with 
snow, but not every day; so the climate is 
drastic to plants of southern descent. Yet 
glossy, thick, broad leaves are not shed off 
nor “boiled” by freezing. The snow lays 
thickly in feeling and in reality on every 
leaf, contrasting with the glossy dark green 
color which is seen here and there; the flower 
buds narrower with pointed tips in shape 
from are roundish and of good sizes already 
in Winter and also bear a small amount of 
snow that give a childish joy to look at 
every Winter. 

The flower buds of single Camellias have 
a good advantage when the foliage is used 
for flower arrangement. The fat, roundish 
buds of double Camellias are too heavy, too 
monotonous to be found on Camellia leaves 
when arranged, while single buds break 
heaviness, and are unlike in feeling from 
that of leaves. 

In gardens, single Camellias are far har- 
dier and resist diverse weathers, thriving 
well in sun and shade, but the latter virtue 
depends on varieties to some extent. White, 
pink and crimson forms of Wabisuke va- 
riety are very lovely ones, flowering in 
Winter, commencing from November and 
highly appreciated for centuries in gardens 
and tea-rooms. In gloomy Winters, when 
gardens are in solemn silence and “the 
sound of the drums of the north” is very 
near, modest in size though very lovely 
blooms continue to bloom and brighten our 
hearts and gardens. Half-opened, cup- 
shaped, modest blooms in good texture and 
pure calmy tone of petals charmed us for 
centuries, as they never break the harmony 
with their foliage and surrounding planta- 
tions and buildings. Two of my best plants 
of Wabisuke variety are grown under dense 
shades of big evergreen trees, having darker 
leaves and sturdy growth for which the 
variety is regarded as one of the best. The 
variety is thought that it is weak in consti- 
tution, but if one never neglects or coddles 
it, the Wabisuke takes care of itself and 
thrives. ““Touch me not too often” seems to 
be the best policy to grow it. 

The Camellias came from the nursery 
where the plants are grown in nursery beds 
in which Camellias are exclusively raised for 
years refusing to grow or die out; only there 
where planted, keeping the same dimension 
but flowering nicely every season. When 
such Camellias arrive, beware of the soil 
attached. The plants should be immersed 


in water to shake off the soil attached to 
roots before planting. In new soil, Camellias 
will be started very well and flourish and 
promise to be fine trees, not stunted 
shrubs. 

Generally speaking, single Camellias, of 
course type species or wild ones included, 
are far hardier, more vigorous and grow 
symmetrically to trees in due course. The 
wild ones with shrubby growth referred to 
at the beginning and their descents should 
be particularly worth the adventure by 
northern gardeners. The Camellias are 
easily raised from seed and Camellias are 
no exception to the rule that the seedling ac- 
climatizes better and resists cold more than 
the transferred plant. 

Large, opened-flowered, single Camellias 
are popular in Spring for flower arrange- 
ments. Using two, three or more branches 
with a good number of blooms, massy com- 
posed, yet still relief from heavy feeling 
Jeaves grateful lines of artistic beauty. 
Once a noted man had arranged a bow] of 
single camellias, using only one big branch. 
He used a branch which had been taken 
from descending ones; so he had placed it in 
bowi upside down. It succeeds in relieving 
from the feeling of “piled up” of leaves and 
lightened showing many tips of leaves 
clearly and irregularly. Often when Ca- 
mellia branches are used one third or more 
leaves are picked off. Sometimes, I saw 
camellia branches with only two or three 
leaves attached and the rest picked off, 
showing a bare, long part of the branch. 
Whenever those arrangements were shown 
and criticized in a Japanese flower arrange- 
ment magazine, I have objected on the 
point and doubt on the taste. But such 
flower arrangers say almost unanimously to 
me that you criticize only from gardener’s 
point of view or from a nature lover’s point 
of view. Whenever Camellias are bare 
leaved whether in gardens or in bowls, 
much beauty is lost. Am I too earthly in 
view? 

Accompanying photograph was arranged 
by Mr. K. Oda, the veteran master of 
Ohara school. A twig with the roundish 
broad leaves six in number, having a large 
open single bloom on the tip are well placed 
close on the widened edge of long bottle; 
then to break too massy feeling and har- 
monize with it, five Cymbidium leaves are 
arranged a bit stiffly. Another way is to 
remove all the cymbidium leaves and then 
two candelabra-like, straight shoots of pine 
tree, surrounding the whole length with 
green needles should be placed at the back 
of the camellia. The height of pine shoots 
should be three times or so of that of the 
camellia arranged. In those and other ar- 
rangements, single camellias are very lovely 
always. Many protruding stamens are cir- 
cled and anthers topped, surrounded with 
several petals, white through crimson to 
very dark shades. Indeed, lovely blooms 
they are! 

Among single Camellias, there are some 
forms of a variety having half-opened, nar- 
row cup shaped blooms. A Winter-flowering 
white form is appreciated for flower ar- 
rangement. 
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Wake aA Sua 4 


By DR. ELTON H. RIMINGTON 
Beverly, Mass. 


HE average suburbanite with a few 

apple trees has a spray problem that is 
becoming increasingly acute. In our own 
case with over 10 years experience battling 
the enemies of only eight trees we have gone 
down to ignominious defeat and for the past 
two seasons we quit even trying to keep 
pace with the spray schedule — and the 
trees look it. 

Big orchardists with power sprayers do 
an excellent job and thereby prove it can be 
done. But the man who earns his living in 
town and has a lawn, garden and a few 
apple trees at home, invariably misses one 
or more important sprays (and which one 
ISN’T important?). Then his crop is just 
mediocre to poor for that year. 

An acquaintance who is in the agricul- 
tural supply business and has no more spare 
time than we do, is successfully combatting 
the enemies of 200 apple trees with a power 
duster. Even though it rains on the sched- 
uled day most of the dust sticks. He assured 
me there are no small-capacity power dust- 
ers on the market and we all know that the 
hand-pumped ones are a David-and-Goliath 
abomination minus David’s luck. 

It seemed to me there must be some small 
way to emulate these orchardists with their 
big power dusters and, indeed, there is! A 








The bit that serves a double purpose 
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device can be made at home which is prac- 
tical for the average back-yarder provided 
his trees (and the vegetable garden also) 
are within a reasonable distance of the near- 
est electric light outlet. A 200-foot cord 
amply covers ours. 

The basic principle of this gadget is to 
introduce a steady, controlled flow of dust- 
ing powder into the pressure-stream from a 
vacuum cleaner. Here are all the materials 
needed : 

1. Any tank-type vacuum cleaner or 
even the push-around style provided 
it is equipped with a means for taking 
off pressure rather than suction. 

2. A one-quart size heavy cardboard 
carton such as is used for dispensing 
bulk ice cream. 

3. A piece of clear pine about an inch 
square and three inches long. 

4. A half-inch bit such as carpenters use 
for drilling wood. 

5. A tube of flexible household cement. 

6. A six-inch length of wire preferably 
about No. 14 copper and a piece of 
string. 

To put these things together you will re- 
quire a carpenter’s bit and brace and a 
knife, That is all. 

Drill a hole lengthwise through the piece 
of pine (later this same drill or “bit”’, be- 
comes the Archimedes screw for conveying 
the powder downwards through this hole). 
Now whittle down the outside of this wood 
to make a cylinder about 34-inch in diam- 
ter and three-inches long. This now be- 
comes a tube to be fitted into the center of 
the bottom of the carton. 

Hold it in place against the carton and 
scribe a pencil mark around it. Then with a 
sharp knife cut from the center of this circle 
to the periphery exactly as restaurant pies 
are cut making about 16 wedges. Bend these 
wedges outwards from the bottom of the 
box and soak them well with the cement. 
Put more cement on the outside of the 
wooden tube where it will contact the 
wedges and push the tube through the hole 
so that one-half inch remains on the inside 
the carton and 2)% inches protruding at the 
outside. Bind the wedges tightly to the tube 
with cotton string and soak that with ce- 
ment. This makes a remarkably strong 
joint. 

The next move is to insert this tube into 
the end of the vacuum-cleaner nozzle. Just 
how to do that will depend upon what you 
have. Ours, fortunately, has a moth re- 
pellent attachment in the form of a cylinder 
and made mostly of cardboard. It was a 
very simple matter to cut a hole through its 
side and cement the tube in this hole so that 
it projects inside for about a half-inch. The 
sketch shows how this should look up to this 


point. 


Now drop the bit down through the 
wooden tube and it will rest against the 
bottom of the cardboard attachment which 
is the nozzle of the duster. Note where the 
bit is positioned in relation to the TOP of 
the tube and remove it. Take one turn of 
wire around the bit an inch below this point; 
twist the wire tightly and leave the two 
ends sticking out in opposite directions and 
at right-angles to the bit. It will resemble a 
bow-tie. 

This wire functions as the end-thrust for 
the Archimedes screw and also as an agi- 
tator to keep the powder tumbling down- 
wards. Without it, the screw cannot keep an 
uninterrupted flow of the dust into the re- 
ceiving channel. The sketch illustrates how 
the screw should look just prior to dropping 
it down the tube in preparation for dusting. 

Fill the carton with powder — flour is 
excellent for experimenting — and turn on 
the motor. Nothing but air will come out of 
the nozzle until the screw is turned counter- 
clockwise. This carries the powder down 
into the air stream and the density of the 
air-borne particles will be in direct propor- 
tion to the speed at which the screw is 
turned. A rather slow motion is adequate. 
This works unbelievably well and throws an 
even, fine cloud of powder which, on a quiet 
day can be seen suspended in the air 50 feet 
away. 

If you do not possess a moth-repellent 
attachment one can be made easily with a 
tin can 2% inches in diameter, such as a 
fruit juice or beer can. Simply cut out both 
ends of the can thus making a hollow cylin- 
der. Fit a wooden plug in one end of the can 
and drill a hole through it the size of the 
cleaner nozzle. The only reason for making 
it this way is that the tin can, like the moth- 
repellent attachment, is considerably larger 
in diameter than the nozzle on the cleaner. 
The air under pressure from the nozzle ex- 
pands in this larger cylinder and carries out 
the dust without any backfire. 

We have made and operated everything 
described here and you may be sure this is 
not theorizing but the result of much prac- 
tical experience. 
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‘Tre far-famed beauty of the gardens of Massachusetts is yours to enjoy 





this year. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has arranged the first 
Garden Week in Massachusetts, June 14-20, with a series of seven tours. 
These open to visitors from all parts of the nation the gates of more than 
70 gardens — many of which have never before been open to the public. 


In addition, because of the wealth of the Commonwealth's history, the 





Society has included visits to a selected list of historic houses. Some of 
these date back to the beginning of America. On the opposite page is the 
pilgrimage list, arranged in specific tours for your convenience. With 
each ticket, which may be purchased directly from the Society, or at the 
gates of the gardens, comes a detailed souvenir tour guide, complete 


with maps, schedules and other necessary information. Transportation 





is being arranged for those who may wish it, at a supplementary charge. 
Vistors who drive themselves may follow the schedule as they wish. 
Tours are arranged in units of two days each. Please write to Garden 


Week in Massachusetts, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 








Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for tickets, reservations or further 
information. This is a rare opportunity to see New England gardens at 
their best in June. It is the first time these gardens have all been opened. 4 
Proceeds will be devoted to the support of the historic houses and the | 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 









































GARDEN WEEK IN MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


TUESDAY, June 14th and WEDNESDAY, June 15th 


CHESTNUT HILL and JAMAICA PLAIN 
GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Museum of Fine Arts, Garden 
Week Exhibition, Boston 

Fenway Court Gardens (Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum), 
Boston 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Gard- 
ner, ‘‘Green Hill,”’ Brookline 

Drive through Charles S. Sargent 


ate 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain 
Conducted tours of approxi- 
mately one hour in cars at 11 
A.M. and 3. P.M. 


Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee, 
Faulkner Farm, Jamaica Plain 


Dr. and Mrs. George C. Shat- 
tuck, 450 Warren St., Brookline 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, 
307 Hammond $t., Chestnut Hill 

Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall, 256 
— Hill Ave., Chestnut 


Mrs. George B. Baker, 76 Crafts 
Road, Chestnut Hill 

Dr. and Mrs. John H. Cunning- 
ham, 53 Seaver St., Brookline 


WEDNESDAY, June 15th and THURSDAY, June 16th 
DANVERS, BEVERLY, WENHAM and HAMILTON 
GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Mr. and Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick, 
“Long Hill,”” Beverly 

Mrs. R. Boyer Miller, ‘Penguin 
Hall,’”” Wenham 

Mr. and Mrs. William S. Forbes, 
“Lone Tree Farm,”’ Hamilton 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. 
Batchelder, Jr., ‘Moraine 
Farm,” Beverly 

Hon. and Mrs. William Phillips, 
“Highover,’’ North Beverly 


Mrs. William C. Endicott, “Glen 
Magna Farm,” Danvers 

Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar Lockwood, 
Lockwood Lane, Topsfield 

Miss Margaret Cummings, 
“Innisfree,’’ Topsfield 

Mr. William A. Coolidge, 
River Road, Topsfield 

Mrs. K. Schuyler Choate, 
“White Commons,”’ Topsfield 


THURSDAY, June 16th and FRIDAY, June 17th 
SALEM and MARBLEHEAD 


TICKETS: Historic Houses and Gardens $5.60 
Gardens only $3.60 


SALEM 
Peirce-Nichols House and Gar- 
den — Federal Street (1782) 
Witch House — Essex Street 
Ropes Memorial — Essex Street 
(1719) . 
Hamilton Hall — Chestnut Street 
(1805) 

John Ward House — Essex Insti- 
tute Garden (1684) 

Pingree House — 128 Essex 
Street (1804) 

House of the Seven Gables — 
Turner Street (1669) 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederick Hussey, 
43 Chestnut Street 


Dr. and Mrs. Walter Phippen, 31 
Chestnut Street 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. 
Sanders, 18 Summer Street 

Mrs. Stanley Cunningham, 
3 Cambridge Street 


MARB. 

Lee Mansion (1768) 

King-Hooper Mansion and 
Garden (1727) 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis B. Crown- 
inshield, ‘Seaside Farm,” 
Peaches Point 

BOSTON 

Rose, Peony and Iris Show — 

Horticultural Hall (Free) 


FRIDAY, June 17th and SATURDAY, June 18th 


BEVERLY FARMS, MANCHESTER, PRIDES CROSSING 
GLOUCESTER 
GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Mrs. William H. Moore, ‘‘Rock- 
marge,” Paine Avenue, Prides 
Crossing 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Laurence White, 
“Laursalshire,"’ Beverly Farms 

Mr. and Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, 
“The Apple Trees,”’ 
Manchester 

Mr. and Mrs. George Putnam, 
“Lobster Cove,’’ Smith's Point, 
Manchester 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hall, 
“Sunny Waters,’’ Manchester 


Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane, “The 
Chimney’s,’’ Manchester 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Gardner, 
“Grafton,’’ Manchester 

Col. and Mrs. Leslie Buswell, 
“Stillington Hall,’’ Gloucester 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Stoddard, 
Bass Rocks, Gloucester 

Mr. Sears Condit, Page Street, 
Bass Rocks, Gloucester 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Robin- 
son, Jr., ‘Cranberry Hill,”’ 


Gloucester 


SATURDAY, June 18th and SUNDAY, June 19th 
WALTHAM, CONCORD, SOUTH SUDBURY 


TICKETS: Historic Houses and Gardens $5.00 
Gardens only $3.60 


Gore Place, 52 Gore Street, 
Waltham (1804) 

Mrs. Arthur Lyman, 21 Lyman 
Street, Waltham (Saturday 


only) 

Waltham Field Station, 240 
Beaver Street, Waltham 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald T. Lyman, 
500 Beaver Street, Waltham 

Mr. and Mrs. Stedman Buttrick, 
Liberty Street, Concord 

Mr. Henry H. Brooks, Sudbury 
Road, Concord 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Green- 
law, Lexington Road, Concord 


Mrs. Russell Robb, Sr., 
Monument Street, Concord 

Emerson House (Ralph Waldo 
Emerson Home), Concord 

Antiquarian House (Museum of 
15 Period Rooms), Concord 

Orchard House (Louisa M. 
Alcott Home), Concord 

The Old Manse (Nathaniel 
Hawthorne Home), Concord 

Concord Grape Tablet — 100th 
Anniversary, Concord 

Will C. Curtis and Richard H. 
Stiles, ‘Garden in the Woods,” 
South Sudbury 


SUNDAY, June 19th and MONDAY, June 20th 


IPSWICH, HAMILTON, NEWBURYPORT 
GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Pingree, 
“Flying Horse Farm,"’ South 
Hamilton 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Winthrop, ‘‘Groton House,”’ 
Ipswich 

Mrs. Francis R. Appleton, 
Appleton Farms, Ipswich 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Sears, 
862 Main Street, Hamilton 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, 
“Candlewood Farm,”’ Ipswich 


Arthur A. Shurcliff, Argilla Road, 


pswich 

Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., 
“Castle Hill,’’ Argilla Road, 
Ipswich 

The Whipple House and Garden, 
South Main Street (1640), 
Ipswich 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben: P. P. Moseley, 
“Azalea House,” Ipswich 

Mrs. Frederick S. Moseley, 


“Maudslay,”’ Newburyport 


SAVE WITH SPECIAL TICKET — $25 — ADMITS TO ALL GARDENS AND HOUSES 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
SEE OFFICIAL PROGRAM FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS — TRANSPORTATION EXTRA 


SUNDAY, June 19th and MONDAY, June 20th 
DOVER, SHERBORN, WELLESLEY, DEDHAM, WESTWOOD 


Mr. H. Wendell Endicoit, ‘‘Rock- 
wood,” 80 Haven Street, 
Dedham 

Mrs. Arthur Adams, Wilsondale 
Street, Dover 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Murray Forbes, 
“Descrie,”” Wellesley 

L. Sherman Adams, Orchid 
houses, Wellesley 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hunnewell, 
Washington Street, Wellesley 


GARDEN TICKETS $3.60 


Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Wash- 
ington Street, Wellesley 


Mr. and Mrs. Franklin H. Palmer, 
“The Cedars,” Wellesley 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. 
Thacher, Hollis Street, 
Sherborn 


Mr. and Mrs. George Lewis, Jr., 
“Assington,”’ Sherborn 















Mr. and Mrs. Richard Salton- 
stall, ‘‘Charlescote Farm,” 
Sherborn 

Mrs. Edward W. Grew, ‘Juniper 
Hill,’’ Dover 

Miss Amelia Peabody — Sun 
House — Dover (2:00-5:00 
P.M. only) 


Mr. and Mrs. George R. Fearing, 
300 Fox Hill Street, Westwood 





he these sdevilas you may... 


Muiit High sail - aa 


By P. J. VAN MELLE 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HE present period in popular landscape 

gardening is characterized by a greatly 
shrunken diversity of available plant mate- 
rials, a depletion unprecedented in the his- 
tory of horticulture. At a time when the 
American people, envied by all the world 
for the diversity of other consumer goods, 
should be revelling in a rich assortment of 
plants they are reduced to a piteously small 
choice. There is no justification for this. 
I can see only the following causes and state 
them in the order of their occurrence. First, 
a trend on the part of the larger growers to 
steer the flow of plants into channels of con- 
trolled production and sale. Second, general 
quarantine No. 37 and, third, the plant 
patent act. 

I do not imply that the last two factors 
are inherently bad. Only insofar as they 
serve as a means of controlled production 
and sale and are causes of the present inade- 
quacy of available assortments they are not, 
in effect, good things. No condition is more 
favorable for the sale of controlled products 
than a scarcity of the uncontrolled. Nor has 
this creeping poverty gone its full course. 
Assortments are dwindling from year to 
year. The gardener’s prerogative of choice 
will, in the course of this trend, soon be re- 
duced to the privilege of choosing from short 
slates of patented novelties. Mostly these 
proprietary novelties are no better than the 
unpatented ones of 100 years ago. They tend 
not so much to increase the total distribu- 
tion of plants as to concentrate it upon a 
smaller number of distributors. 

Diversity is the lifeblood of horticulture 
and the sine qua non of horticultural litera- 
ture. To the extent that plants are not avail- 
able the literature of plants loses the quality 
of realism and, thereby, most of its useful- 
ness. Today one who ventures to write of 
good things along his trail exposes himself 
and his editor to a torrent of inquiries, 
“Where can they be bought?”’. Insofar as 
there is no ready answer the reaction is 
commonly, “Why whet our appetites with 
tidbits that are not available?” 

Part of the answer is, I suppose, that the 
few available staples and the patented spe- 
cialties do not suffice for a literature worthy 
of the name. Such a literature cannot be 
harnessed to catalogs. It must be as un- 
shackled as that of any other human in- 
terest. The answer is, further, that plants- 
folk will continue to write of their love and 
there will always be readers to catch the 
contagion of their enthusiasms, who will 
manage in one way or another to obtain the 
things they read of — steal them, if there 
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should be no other way. There is little other 
hope for them today. 

So, having been momentarily waylaid, 
I come to the simple burden of the few notes 
on good woody plants I intend to jot down. 
A little shrub which I have come to appre- 
ciate greatly in my tough Hudson Valley 
climate (so much colder in Winter than, 
for instance, Boston or Rochester) is Abelia 
grandiflora when treated consistently as a 
**die-back”’ shrub, cut down to stubs above 
the ground every Spring or surviving an 
occasional mild Winter. Treating it that 
way we can count upon a uniform annual 
growth of some two to two and one-half 
feet in height and somewhat greater width. 
It is a pleasing, diffuse, dainty little thing 
prettily bronzed from early Fall on and in 
bloom continuously from late June until 
hard frost. The floral effect is that of a light 
sprinkling of inconspicuous but charming 
small, pale-pink, clustered blossoms. It is a 
first-rate “filler” shrublet in foundation 
plantings and other groupings and it is suit- 


able for filling large panels alone, by way of 
a flowering, over-sized groundcover. It 
could well pinch-hit as a bedding material. 

I prefer to use for planting two-year pot- 
grown material from three and one-half or 
four inch pots. This abelia is an old garden 
hybrid originated at Lake Maggiore prob- 
ably about 1840. It was cultivated in Bel- 
gium in the 1840’s and in England in the 
1850's. 

Magnolia kobus borealis, a native of north- 
ern Japan is too rarely seen in gardens. It is 
preferable to M. kobus to which I would not 
give standing room in a garden. Like it, the 
variety bears flowers about as wide as those 
of a star Magnolia, a little earlier even than 
that species but with fewer, broader and 
creamy-white petals. It is much taller and 
more rapid-growing than M. stellata. The 
variety Borealis differs in that it flowers 
freely and has mostly (not consistently) 
flowers with more numerous and broader 
petals. It furnishes in the garden a welcome 
variation on the familiar M. stellata theme. 

I like especially the erect, narrow, cylin- 
drical effect of young and adolescent trees, 
low-branched, multiple-stemmed and made 
up of narrowly ascending branches. Toward 
maturity the tree broadens out consider- 
ably, the branches becoming widely ascend- 
ing. Compared with it typical M. kobus 
forms mostly a single-stemmed tree with a 
wide, sparse, rather gaunt-looking crown 
made up of spreading (not ascending) 
branches. 





Many gardeners like to vary the usual cup-shaped magnolia with 
the many-petaled blooms, such as stellata or similar varieties. 
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The variety was introduced into the 
United States through seeds sent from Hok- 
kaido Island in 1874 by a William C. Clark, 
to Prof. C. S. Sargent who raised handsome 
trees from them as mentioned by E. H. 
Wilson in the (British) Gardeners Chronicle, 

Jol. 73, p. 301, 1923. 

Two species of barberry I should not like 
to do without are B. koraeana and B. vernae. 
The Korean barberry makes a particularly 
neat, erect, mildly spiny border shrub some- 
times 10 feet high with substantial, broad, 
leathery leaves that become at first netted 
with orangey Autumn color and later turn 
a good red. It bears clear-cut racemes of 
roundish berries. 

The other, B. vernae, ultimately makes a 
broad, gracefully-arched shrub, rarely over 
one foct high (in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) with 
foliage not greatly different in total effect 
from that of the Japanese barberry, but 
of a rather paler green. It makes a less dense, 
more transparent shrub than it. In fact, it 
is one of the few barberries that do not, 
ultimately, lose the graceful form which is 
so characteristic of many Berberis species in 
youth. It bears in Spring longish, narrow 
racemes of yellow blossoms but the crown- 
ing achievement of this shrub is the fruit, 
an abundance of long, pendant trusses of 
round, transparent-looking berries in shades 
from a pale salmon-pink to old ivory and 
hung on slender stalks. These, together with 
the brilliant orange to reddish Autumn foli- 
age, contrive one of the most brilliant of 
Fall effects in the garden. Wilson brought 
this barberry from China in 1910. 

For a dependable, long-lasting late Sum- 
mer effect I like to plant the so-called chaste- 
tree, Vitex negundo, and to treat it as a die- 
back shrub. So treated, it forms a uniform 
effect to about six feet high with every 
branch topped by clustered, erect flower 
spikes resembling those of veronicas. In the 
better, selected forms these are of a deep, 
purplish-blue. I find this a most useful shrub 
for a floral effect at a time when there is not 
much else in flower in the shrub border. 

It is best planted in the Spring and bare- 
rooted. The very coarse roots hardly permit 
B & B digging. The thing is not reliably top- 
hardy in Poughkeepsie but that is no dis- 
advantage when it is treated as a “die- 
back.” It appears to do very well in ex- 
tremely light, sandy soil. 

Among the loveliest of the bush honey- 
suckles I count Lonicera korolkowi and its 
varieties, all of them growing rather large — 
to eight feet or more. Like most other 
shrubby honeysuckles, they are excellent 
blending shrubs but are also particularly 
lovely in bloom. Floribunda is a charming 
pale rose-colored thing. Distinctive is a 
deep-rose variety L. k. zabeli, available in a 
few of the nurseries. The latter appears to 
be a little tender in youth but survives our 
Winters well when it has attained some age 
and size, 

With this I wish the reader good hunting. 
Yes, all of these can probably be found in 
nurseries — one here, one there. 


June 1949 
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Whe Rbbon Gladiolus 


By DR. KENNETH E. BRITZIUS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIKE to grow gladiolus that can win 

blue ribbons. This may seem a very 
obvious statement and one that anyone 
might echo, yet most gardeners are not 
growing glads good enough to win even a 
red or a white ribbon from a very lenient 
judge. 

Anyone can recognize an excellent gladi- 
olus when he sees one. The trouble is by the 
time you see your glad it is too late to grow 
it. So plans must be made early as to what is 
wanted and how to get what you want. It’s 
not too late now to get going. 

What is a ribbon winning gladiolus? It’s 
simply a glad that is a little prettier than 
the rest, and no guess work. Such a glad, 
whether it’s large or small, must have a 
clear, clean color with extra points for in- 
tensity of color and for harmony, when 
there are two or more colors (26% of 100). 

Its Soret and flowerhead should have 
regularity and balance, regular facing and 
spacing (30%). 

If the flowerhead is stretchy with a lot of 
buds and open flowers it gets 14% more. 
This class demands some definite standards. 
For example a giant glad like Picardy 
should have six inch florets, six in bloom 
plus thirteen buds. Medium sized Abu 
Hassan needs four inch florets with eight 
open and eleven in bud to be a blue ribbon 
winner. 

Finally, good physical characteristics 
such as texture, attachment of florets, 
straightness of spike and general health of 
plant net 30%. 

The point of the above statistics is that 
it is the performance of glads that is the all 
important thing. Many glads will perform 
as above and many more will not. So tip 
number one is, grow the varieties of gladi- 
olus that will perform. They are the kinds 
that have won at the shows and will be 
winners in your own garden. 

If you’ve never grown Silver Wings 
(white) or Leading Lady (cream), there’s a 
treat in store for you. These two Picardy 
sports are real performers. Lady Jane 
(cream) is another show girl you can count 
on. To round out a dozen consistent ribbon 
winners, there’s Burma (deep rose), Red 
Charm (rich red), Sun Spot (a new buff), 
Picardy, the old standby (salmon), Spot- 
light (yellow), Elizabeth the Queen (laven- 
der), Algonquin (the scarlet king), Corona 
(the pink fringed white beauty) in the cream 
class, and Miss Wisconsin, a light rose lady 
that’s been very good to me. 


A more enterprising list without a gamble 
is the following, the tried and true winners 
of the recent symposium of Minnesota 
Gladiolus Society members. 


White: Snow Princess, Silver Wings, 
Margaret Beaton 

Cream: Leading Lady, White Gold 

Yellow: Spotlight, Autumn Gold 

Buff: Arethusa, Susquehanna 

Salmon: Picardy, Genghis Kahn 

Scarlet: Algonquin, Valeria 

Orange: Lantana, Rio Rita 

Pink: Ethel Cave Cole, Rosa Van Lima 

Red: Red Charm, Stoplight 

Black Red: Black Opal, Black Panther 

Rose: Burma, Miss Wisconsin 

Purple: Purple Supreme, King Lear 

Lavender: Elizabeth the Queen, Rose 
O’Day 

Violet: Abu Hassan, Blue Beauty 

Smoky: Beltrami, Flying Fortress 


A good gardener will have no trouble in 
growing the above glads. Grow them out in 
the open for cut flowers, not in a border for 
decoration. Space in your vegetable garden 
will give them plenty of sun, and unob- 
structed root room. 

Try to buy high crowned bulbs, not the 
kind that look like doughnuts with the hole 
plugged. Plant them six inches deep in fri- 
able soil, three inches deep if they’re smaller 
than one half inch in diameter, six inches 
apart in rows 18 inches wide. 

More glads have been stunted and dis- 
eased from fertilizer than have suffered 
from poor soil. However, they do need 
plenty of water, especially if your soil is 
well drained. A very fine cold water spray 
on hot sunny days keeps the spike straight 
and discourages the neighbors’ thrips from 
moving in. 

If you have time, peel your bulbs and 
dust them with five percent D.D.T. for 
thrip control for a week or all Winter before 
planting time. If there are too many to 
peel, gas them with a liberal sprinkling of 
naphthalene flakes in closed paper bags for 
two weeks. Glads should be stored dry, in 
bags or racks at about forty degrees fahren- 
heit. If the peeled bulbs look rather scabby, 
it’s a good plan to give them a pre-planting 
dip in a commercial fungicide (follow the 
dealers instructions). 

Glads need from 70 to 100 or more days 
to bloom, so a planting of several hundred 
bulbs of many varieties and sizes will fur- 
nish cut flowers for three or four months. 
Cut them when the first flower on a spike 
opens, leaving four or more leaves to ripen 
next year’s bulb, and bring their beauty 
into your home or office where they will 
bloom along the entire spike. 
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JUNE! This is the flood tide of the year. 
The days are long, the sun is riding high — 
and nights are bland. You can almost see 
green shoots lengthening and you can watch 
flower buds opening. In fact, there is so 
much to see, so much to hear and so much 
to do that time spent indoors is begrudged. 
To enjoy the garden, it is necessary to rise 
very early. The long, level light strikes 
sharply into your eyes as you walk out of 
the quiet house 2nd, usually, the wind is 
asleep — just like the neighbors. But if 
most humans are still abed, the birds are 
very much awake and busy. They perch on 
apple boughs, singing their hearts out. Some 
gather in flocks and chatter away at a 
great rate, planning the day’s business — 
and they quarrel and squabble, too. Bees 
are up even earlier; the first touch of 
warmth and they are out at work, finding 
the richest store of nectar in the blossoms 
as they open under the fingers of the sun. 
But, this is no time of year for the gardener 
to relax. The only way a man can keep up 
with things is to have a pocket filled with 
memos of things to be done. That way, the 
most pressing jobs can be carried out in 
proper order and work kept up to schedule. 
Night comes eventually, however. As the 
dew falls, as the moon comes up over the 
eastern range of hills, as even the birds 
fall silent — then the garden can be enjoyed 
with an easy conscience, for even the most 
conscientious gardener cannot work in the 


dark. 


JUST as there are days when a man simply 
cannot sit at his desk and labor, so are 
there days when he cannot bear confine- 
ment in the ordered limits of his garden. 
Then it is time to take to the woods for a 
solitary afternoon. If the rambler knows 
his countryside, there are pools of blue 
violets and rocky hillsides where the col- 
umbines hang out their scarlet and yellow 
heads, swamps where orchids are hidden — 
there are a multitude of places to go and 
things to see. One of the most magnificent 
masses of trilliums I know is on the edge of 
the town dump and there is a spot high on 
a bald-topped hill where, among the weath- 
ered granite, there is a clump of Potentilla 
tridentata — the only place I have ever 
found it. Then there is a place where un- 
usual ferns flourish near some lichened 
hemlocks and there is a spot along a 
tumbling, little brook where there are 
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yellow violets and wood anemones. But 
no man can visit all his favored places in 
one day or in many because, almost always 
he will be tempted by something like a nook 
in a granite ledge, where he will pause for 
a minute, just to have a quiet pipe or two 
out of the wind. He will, inevitably, look 
out over the hills, the green hills reaching 
into misted purple infinity. Then the sun 
will make him drowsy and he will start 
thinking of high and noble things — and 
wake up just in time to reach home com- 
fortably for supper. Perhaps there will be 
steak and baked beans, with cream of 
tartar biscuits and, if it is late enough in 
the month, a strawberry shortcake for 
dessert. 


WATER GARDENING is becoming fas- 
cinating to me, just as if I did not already 
have twice as many things underway as I 
should. Those famous lily pools in the 
Missouri Botanic Garden, that little pool 
at the New York Botanic Garden — and 
pools of all shapes and sizes here and 
there, particularly in California. I point 
out to my critics that water gardening is 
really the easiest kind of gardening there 
is (I hope). Look, I say, at least you never 
need to get out the hose and water one. 
And, I add, just put fish in the pool and they 


will destroy the insects. Anyhow, I have 
gone down into the gully behind the home- 
field, where a little brook runs, and drawn 
up a plan for throwing a dirt dam across 
the lower end. This will back up the water 
and give me a long, shallow pool of perhaps 
a half acre in size. There is considerable 
shade on the banks of the gully, mostly 
hemlock, so it will not be sunny, save at the 
upper end. Up there I will plant my water 
lilies, deeply enough so they can stay the 
year around. Along the edges I will have 
various sedges and the like, with some 
arrow-head, pickerel weed and whatever 
else I can lay my hands on, provided it is 
hardy and self-reliant. Along the banks, I 
will set out laurel and azaleas, sweet pepper- 
bush, high-bush blueberries, rhodora and 
whatever else is available. In amongst the 
shrubs, I will set trilliums, wood violets 
and all the shy and lovely things that will 
thrive there. Perhaps I'd better stop writing 
about it. Otherwise I'll get right out and 
fall to work and here my desk is piled up 
with work for weeks to come. You know, 
gardening is a terrific task-master. Its sum- 
mons is imperative and it eats up more 
time than is believable. But, do you know 
a better way to employ the hours between 
dawn and dark? 


EVERY year I read all the seed and plant 
catalogs published; it’s part of my job. I 
am very impatient with the stereotyped 
format of nearly all of them and I have 
argued with some firms to try and improve 
them. Thus I am pleased to see that the 
recent catalog of my friends, the Kelseys 
(Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc., East Boxford, 
Mass.), is refreshingly different. It provides 
readers with actual data about the habits 
of each tree and plant and gives their values 
for specific purposes—as best environ- 
ment, autumn color, berry bearing, heights 
at maturity and so on. It is a good begin- 
ning towards what catalogs should be — 
and could be, easily. 





The California Spring Flower Show at Oakland featured masses of rho- 
dodendrons and orchids and lovely winding paths through great trees 
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Garden Digest 


Sugar Content of Maples 


The sap of forest-grown trees with long crowns (dominant and 
co-dominant trees) was 0.55 per cent sweeter than that of small- 
crowned trees reports W. C. Bramble in the Annual Report of the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station. Also when dominant and co- 
dominant trees were grouped by crown length, the sugar percent- 
ages of sap from trees with crowns 40 to 50 per cent of their 
height was slightly greater (0.41 per cent) than those with crowns 
20 per cent of their height or less. Open grown trees, on the other 
hand, possessed a sap that was 1.09 per cent greater in sugar con- 
tent than average forest-grown trees. Therefore, it appears ad- 
visable to thin sugar bushes at an early age and continue thinning 
until full crowns have developed on crop trees for best results. 


Apple Scab Control 


Fruit growers can practically eliminate apple scab from their 
orchards by spraying the old leaves on the ground with one of the 
dinitro sprays before growth starts in the Spring, according to 
Dr. J. M. Hamilton of the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva. The scab spores winter over on the old leaves which 
are the sole source of infection in the Spring. 

If the so-called “ground sprays” are to prove effective, how- 
ever, all growers in a community must follow the practice and 
abandoned orchards and neglected trees must also be taken care 
of or destroyed. If this is not done the fruit grower is forced to re- 
sort to a spray or dust program which has meant an application 
of a fungicide at least once a week during the past two seasons, 
due to the frequent rainy periods. Some growers put on 18 or 
more sprays last season with only mediocre control of scab. 
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THIS TO THIS 
IN 1 MINUTE 
WITHOUT TooLs 


BOTH ‘‘CHEFS”’ FEATURE: 


® Wonderful Draft. INTENSELY hot fire. 

@ Both produce the REAL, savory broils. 
@ Fire and food protected from the wind. 
@ Burn charcoal, or wood, or even coal. 
® Rugged construction in heavy gage steel. 
® Assembled in one minute or less. 





THE SPORTS CHEF 


24” HIGH — TAKE IT ON ALL YOUR TRIPS 





New Plum Curculio Insecticides 


According to the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, tech- 
nical benzene hexachloride with a gamma content of 0.18 pounds 
is very effective against plum curculio on peaches. Three appli- 
cations at 10-day intervals beginning at shuck-split is adequate to 
kill the young larvae which develop in the fruit. Records reveal 
that from 2-25 times as many larvae were reared in peaches 
treated with lead arsenate as against those treated with technical 
benzene hexachloride. Although four to five applications are 
needed for complete effectiveness, tests show that the flavor of 
processed peaches is somewhat impaired by that number of 
sprays. Refined benzene hexachloride with a gamma content of 
0.25 pounds was more effective against adult plum curculio. In 
addition it appears to lessen the impairment of flavor although 
this has not been definitely established. 











Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1948-49 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider eath year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1948 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1949 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston" 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1949. 
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SMALL FIRE — TO— FULL SIZE FIRE 











LOAD THE SKEWER 
OUTSIDE IN COMFORT 


INSERT IN GRILL 


ADJUST HEIGHT 
AS YOU BROIL 











TM 
ULI ANN 


HEE 


DESIGN by DRAGO 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES of the OUTDOOR CHEF: DETACHABLE 
‘ WHEEL ASSEMBLY 

@ Size of fire is adjustable for 1 to 25 persons. AVAILABLE 
@ Grill fast AND slow over same fire at same time. $4.75 EXTRA 


@ Bake potatoes under the fire grate. 











COOKS FOR 8 PERSONS 
Speedy Broil at Bottom 


Moderately 
Fast at Top 






THIS To THis 


IN 4% minute 
WITHOUT TOOLS 













SAME DESIGN WHEN 
TURNED UPSIDE 
DOWN GIVES 
DOUBLE LIFE 








SMOOTH BLUE ANNEALED stee. $8.75 Fos 


@ Double walls in fire box provide long life. 
@ Equals the broiling speed of ANY stone fireplace. Far superior to many. 
@ Like having a large stone fireplace which will disappear at your wish. 


SMOOTH BLUE ANNEALED STEEL — $23 FOB BROOKLYN PLANT 
SMOOTH STAINLESS STEEL — $34 FOB BROOKLYN PLANT 


Inspect Them in YOUR HOME with Money-Back Guorantee 
Write for Full information + Sold Only Direct from Factory 








CLERICO LABORATORIES, 418-4 ST., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Weeding your ra eee 


Easy Pes Y t 


By CLARENCE B. WILBER 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


OBODY likes to weed — much less, 
weed a lawn. At the best, it is monoto- 
nous, back-breaking work. But it has to 
be done if dandelions, crabgrass and other 
noxious weeds aré to be kept down, and a 
heavy growth of vigorous, healthy grass 
maintained. 

The inexperienced gardener, once he has 
determined to tackle the job, often makes 
the mistake of planning to finish it in a day 
or in a single afternoon. He goes at it full 
speed and, usually, with the result that in a 
couple of hours he has become exhausted 
and discouraged. For the work always goes 
much slower than he anticipates. And if 
there is even a moderate infestation of 
weeds, half a day’s work may cover only a 
small fraction of the total area needing at- 
tention. 

On the other hand, the experienced gar- 
dener knows that it takes patience, as well 
as hard work, to clean out the weeds. Rome 
was not built in a day; neither is a lawn 
weeded in eight hours. So he takes for his 
motto the appropriate maxim, “Easy does 
it,” and thus a disagreeable task becomes 
less onerous simply because of the more 
realistic approach. By attempting to weed 
only a small section of the lawn each day, 
the work not only seems less of a chore but 
ample time is left for other garden tasks or 
for relaxation. 

Another thing the experienced person 
guards against is “indiscriminate weeding”’. 
The novice often picks a likely spot where 
the weeds are plentiful; drops to his knees 
and digs furiously. He is determined to stay 
in that particular place until every vestige 
of dandelion or crabgrass has been eradi- 
cated. Suddenly, just out of reach, he spots 
a particularly vigorous growth of weeds and 
crawls over to it. Soon, like a man lost in 
the woods, he is wandering around in des- 
perate circles. 

After two or three such experiences, I 
found that the work would go much more 
easily if I marked off a small rectangle of 
lawn with a piece of old clothesline. The 
idea, of course, is to weed only within this 
area until every weed has been cleared from 
it. Then I move the line and lay off a new 
rectangle adjacent to the old one. The size 
of the area to be marked off each time is de- 
termined by the degree of infestation: the 
heavier the infestation, the smaller the size 
of the rectangle. As each rectangle is fin- 
ished, I seed it with a small quantity of good 
grass seed and tramp it down. The result is 
a thick, healthy lawn in a surprisingly short 
time. 
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Down at Bay Shore, New York, on the 
south shore of Long Island, a modest piece 
of lawn was completely cleared of a heavy 
infestation of crabgrass last summer by an 
old gentleman of 80 odd years. Every morn- 
ing, weather permitting, he would sit out on 
the lawn in a low rocking-chair. Whenever 
he felt the urge, he would lay down his pipe, 
dig up a few weeds and drop them in a pail 
which his daughter thoughtfully provided. 

When all the weeds within reach had 
been dug, he simply hitched his chair along 
a foot or so into an unweeded piece of grass. 
In this way, the octogenarian cleared the 
lawn in a surprisingly short time and with- 
out getting a single “‘crick”’ in his back. 

Maybe your youth and temperament 
won't permit you to approach the problem 
in quite so placid a manner. But you'll 
find that small, daily stints of organized 
weeding will give you a better lawn, in less 
time, than the one-day, bull-in-tne-china- 
shop technique. 

In any event, now is the time to go after 
those weeds. And if the mosquitoes are not 
too troublesome, you can kill two birds with 
one stone by wearing your sunsuit or swim- 
ming trunks and getting a daily coat of tan 
while working. But remember, whether you 
are absorbing sunshine or weeding the 
lawn, or both, the same rule applies — easy 


does it! 


Stepping Up Pea Yields 

Increases in yields of peas ranging from 
300 to 700 pounds of shelled peas to the 
acre have been obtained from 60 pounds of 
extra nitrogen applied to two different soils, 
in tests carried on by scientists at the Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

The tests were located in areas where 
peas frequently show the yellow color and 
stunted growth associated with a lack of 
nitrogen or calcium, and both soils were 
acid. One field received 550 pounds of a 
4-12-4 fertilizer and the other 450 pounds 
of a 5—-10—-5 mixture. In addition, both fields 
were given extra nitrogen, limestone, and 
gypsum, but no appreciable response was 
obtained from either the limestone or the 
gypsum. Regardless of the source of the 
extra nitrogen, however, substantial and 
significant gains in yield of shelled peas 
were realized. 

“In these experiments, the fertilizer 
treatments usually recommended for peas 
for these two soils gave from 750 to 1,000 
pounds of shelled peas to the acre over the 
unfertilized plots,” says Doctor M. T. 
Vittum, soils specialist, in commenting on 
the Station tests. “By adding 60 pounds of 
nitrogen in the form of ammonium sulfate 
or cyanamid, an additional 700 pounds of 
shelled peas were obtained on one soil and 
300 pounds on the other. The source of the 
nitrogen made little difference. 

“The extra nitrogen not only increased 
yields on these acid soils, but it also im- 
proved the quality as shown by lower ten- 
derometer readings. Ammonium sulfate 
was more effective in improving quality 
than cyanamid in our tests.” 

The extra nitrogen can either be broad- 
cast before plowing and plowed under or 
broadcast after plowing and disked in, it is 
explained. Ammonium sulfate or cyanamid 
at 300 pounds to the acre or ammonium 
nitrate at 200 pounds will supply 60 pounds 
of actual nitrogen. 





An old knife, a pail, four clothespins, a kneeling-pad, a 
length of cord — and clean your lawn a section at a time. 
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NEW DAYLILIES 
From page 221 


and sequence may be served and your 
garden scheme will be greatly benefited. 

Lemon-yellow Taruga might start the 
planting, in the next bay could come a 
large clump of early-flowering, sprightly 
Baronet, next a clump of popular Hyperion 
for mid-season yellow, and this could be 
followed by the bright cardinal red of ever- 
green Kanapaha. 

Daylilies may be transplanted at any 
time that the soil can be worked, but, pre- 
ferred by many experts, is the period of 
dormancy that follows immediately after 


flowering. During warm weather new roots | 


will form quickly and fresh foliage will be 
produced in short order. Ordinarily, 
transplants will have ample time to become 
well established before cold weather. 

Lift the heavy clumps and shake off the 


dirt and it will be apparent that the clump | 
will divide into units or small plants all | 
having roots, stems, leaves and buds. In | 
gardening parlance, these are called divi- | 


sions. Each is carefully separated from the 
matted clump and placed in moist burlap 
as protection against drying sun and wind. 
If necessary, these plants can be held in this 
moist burlap or in damp peat for a day or 
two until the beds have been thoroughly 
prepared by the addition of compost and 
commercial fertilizer. 


When you are ready to plant, have a | 


companion make shovel slits every 12 inches 
each way in the bed, and you follow just 
behind, thrusting the roots deep into these 
holes so that they assume the same relative 
positions which they held before digging. 
Try to plant at the same level, using as 
your depth gauge, the bleached soil line that 
each fan of leaves shows. You might plant 
slightly deeper, but daylilies, like most 
plants, must not be planted /ess deeply than 
they grew formerly. When each drift is 
planted, tramp on each side of each plant 
so as to firm the soil and then soak the en- 
tire bed. Be sure that you label the group 
properly with a metal marker and for extra 
assurance, designate it clearly on your gar- 
den map. Mapping is by all odds the best 
means of keeping your plant names straight 
as labels may be lost or become illegible. 


Limonium latifolium 
Limonium latifolium, often called statice, 


is a favorite of gardeners and florists for its | 
airy effect among cut flowers or in borders 


where it fits and fills in beautifully. It has 
value too in dried bouquets of 
ings”. The small clustered delicate flowers 
of papery texture are a delicate lavender, 
much like gypsophila and is similarly used. 
The plants form a low rosette or stiff leath- 
ery-looking Jeaves from which the flower 
stems grow to about 18 inches tall and for 
weeks gives a pleasing effect. This is a 
hardy perennial that favors a dry location. 
— Mrs. ANNA JOHANNING. 
Baldwin, Kansas 
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“‘everlast- | 


**This garden, overwhelming 


in its vastness and variety, 
generous in facilities for visi- 
tors and Garden Clubs is 
one great step forward. 

Jackson & Perkins has set 
up a living foundation, from 
which all of us who turn the 
soil and sow seed will reap 
immeasurable 
RicHarpson Wriecur, Edi- 

« tor, House & Garden 





Jackson & Perkins Co. 


See This Rose Garden Miracle 


— IT’S SO CLOSE TO NEW ENGLAND! 


Gala Festival Begins 
June 18th — Special 
Attractions Every Day 


ew ENGLANDERS! The 
N world’s most spec- 
tacular rose garden display 
and rose festival will take 
place just a few hours’ 
drive from your home! Rose 
lovers from all over Amer- 
ica will see breathtaking 
floats, celebrities, Rose 
Queen contest, kiddies’ 
parade AND 35,000 roses 
in gorgeous bloom — in- 
cluding prize-winners such 
as Fasnion, Diamonp Jusi- 
LEE, Others. 

The J & P Rose Festival 
takes place at Newark, 
New YORK — 30 miles 
east of Rochester. Begins 
June 18 and ends July 4th. 
Garden open all summer. 
NO admission charge. 


Send for FREE Schedule of Events 


World's Largest Rose Growers 
Newark, New YORK 


benefit.” 





Make the Outdoors Your 
SUMMER LIVING ROOM 


Smart Cedar 


LAWN 
FURNITURE 


@ Easily moved about 
@ Natural rustic finish 


Pioneer Chair — $13.50 
Ox Cart Chaise Longue — $17.50 


Graceful, peeled cedar furniture. Comfort- 
ably curved and sloped backs and seats. 
Wide and roomy, equipped with wheels for 
easy moving. Made to be left out in any 
weather. Rustic light brown color never 
needs refinishing. Order one — or all — of 











49’ er Table — $9.50 
Prairie Schooner Settee — $22.50 


the above pieces, now. Express collect and 
satisfaction guaranteed. For more informa- 
tion about our entire line of outdoor furni- 
ture — or about our Cedar Fences and 
Garden Tool Houses, write or telephone 


Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOOGDWORKERS, INC. 
767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE — 











579 Centre Street ° 








COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. ° 





TREE cre 


Dedham, Mass. 











Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
Telephone JA 2-1850 


| WATERLILIES 


JUNE is the month of water-gardening. We 
; have available for your garden pools: Potted 
Waterlilies, a general line of pool plants, Gold- 
fishes in various sizes, pool accessories, fish food. 


NEW ENGLAND 


AQUARIUM 








-Z-GARDS 


PROTECT YOUR EVERGREENS, 
, SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS AND LAWN 

mu Ornamentai design adds to beauty of yard or garden. 
4 Self-Supporting—No Stakes or Posts! 

Easy to set up and just as easy to remove. 
WRITE US FOR LITERATURE, PRICE AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER. 
BROADWAY MACHINE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
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Your Neighborhood Dealer 


has these famous house 
and garden products 





IT’S TIME FOR 


WEED-NO-MORE 


SPRAY AWAY UGLY WEEDS! 


Yes, now’s the time 
to insure your having 
a beautiful, weed-free 
lawn thissummer... 
the easy, proven way. 
Just spray on Weed- 
No-More—dande- 
lions and other ugly 
weeds soon die, roots 
and all. 





Enough for average lawn $1 -00 


THE NEW HANDY SPRAYER 


Measures )4-ounce of Weed-No-More. 
Fits any gal. or !4-gal. screw-top jug. 
eo ret ee. 


CONTROL GARDEN PESTS WITH THE 


BUG BLASTER 


Protects flowers and vegetables from 
most destructive insects 
and diseases! No mixing, 
. no bother! Scientific for- 
mula contains DDT, sul- 
fur, rotenone, copper, and 
other plant-protecting in- 
gredients. Complete .. . 
filled with dust mixture 

. ready to use. Get it 
today! 


DUST & GUN 
All-in-One 
Big 36” size for all 


9 Purposes 
(holds 2 Ibs. ) 
$1.98 
Junior size for 
flower boxes, 
small gardens 
69 
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DESTROY HOUSEHOLD PESTS WITH 
PESTROY 10% ppt 


Roaches, silverfish, ants, etc. In the 
handy Press-Cap Applicator!....39¢ 


PESTROY 6% DDT 
LIQUID COATING 


Brush it on garbage cans, 
door sills, drains, etc.....69¢ 















CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Orchid Society 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Orchid Society, held May 23 at the offices 
of the Horticultural Society of New York, 
the following officers were elected: Fred- 
erick T. Bonham, president; E. J. Fan- 
court, treasurer; Gordon W. Dillion, sec- 
retary; Oakes Ames, Mrs. William K. 
duPont, Wharton Sinkler, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. L. Sherman Adams, Frank J. Lind, 
Dr. Norman C. Yarian, Harold J. Patter- 
son, George H. Pring, trustees for one-year 
term ending 1950; Bruno W. Alberts, Louis 
V. Dorp, John W. Slotter, B. O. Bracey, 
Valentino Sarra, trustees for two-year term 
ending 1951; George W. Butterworth, Sr., 
Linnaeus T. Savage, Clint McDade, Robert 
H. Gore, Oliver Lines, trustees for three- 
year term ending 1952. 


Dedication 


The Massachusetts division of the Blue 
Star Memorial Highway Committee will 
hold dedication ceremonies on Route 1, 
opposite the Town-Lyne House, Lynnfield, 
Mass, on June 8th at 3:30 p.m. 


N. E. Wild Flower Society 


One of the members of this society was 
interested to see specimens of Fothergilla in 
the plantings at the 1949 Spring Flower 
Show in Boston. She was particularly inter- 
ested as she has had this shrub growing on 
her place for many years. It is so well suited 
to our New England scene that it is a pity 
that it is not more often grown here. 

The Fothergilla is of the witch hazel fam- 
ily, a native of the Appalachian Mountains. 
It is named for Dr. John Fothergill, an 
English doctor who had a large collection of 
American plants in his Essex garden. John 
and William Bartram of Philadelphia, and 
other collectors, kept him supplied with 
rare American plants during the years prior 
to the American Revolution. 

As with so many of the witch hazel fam- 
ily, the individual flowers of the Fothergilla 
are not spectacular, but in early Spring the 
dense pointed clusters of fluffy white at the 
ends of the branchlets are very distinctive. 


Its foliage is heavy and apparently free 
from insects. Pale green in the Spring, 
it continues to grow darker through the 
Summer and ends in a veritable blaze of 
color in the Autumn, changing from pinky- 
orange to copper and scarlet. At this season 
the brown seed vessels are also attractive. 

The Fothergilla is more appropriate for 
semi-wild planting than for growing near a 
house. It looks very much at home among 
laurel, azaleas or viburnums, with a back- 
ground of evergreens. 


Iris Society 


The American Iris Society has elected 
the following officers: Judge Guy Rogers, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., president; Robert 
Allen, New York City, vice-president; E. G. 
Lapham, Elkhart, Ind., treasurer; Sam 
Caldwell, Nashville, Tenn., editor, and 
Geddes Douglas, Nashville, Tenn., secre- 
tary. 


Massachusetts Pilgrimage 


The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts is sponsoring a two-day Cape Cod 
Pilgrimage on June 21 and 22, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. William H. Gifford 
of Woods Hole. The tour will include visits 
to gardens, cranberry bogs, blueberry farms 
and truck gardens. 


SCOTT GARDEN AWARD 


In honor of her 33 years of teaching ele- 
mentary classes at the Brooklyn Botanical 
Garden, Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw will receive 
this year’s Arthur Hoyt Scott Garden and 
Horticultural Award. This announcement 
was made by John W. Nason, president of 
Swarthmore College and chairman of the 
committee making the presentation. The 
award consists of a gold medal and a prize 
of one thousand dollars. 

Before her retirement in 1945, Miss 
Shaw taught the fundamentals of plant life 
to a quarter of a million city children at the 
Brooklyn Garden. In making the award, the 
committee stated that in its opinion, “no 
one had ever done work of a similar magni- 
tude in interesting children in gardening, in 
plant life and in nature.” 
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|PEONIE 








You are cordially invited to see our gardens in bloom and we can send 
you the roots in September so that you may have them in bloom in 
your garden next June. »= A catalog will 
be sent you on request if you cannot see 
them here. » Rhododendrons, Mountain 
Laurels and Roses will also be in bloom 
here making your visit a delightful trip. 


and now is the time to select 


June is the month of Peonies | 
the varieties you like the best. 


CHERRY HILL 
NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
West Newbury, Massachusetts 
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Kill Lawn Weeds with 


WEEDONE. | 


The Original 2,4-D Weedkiller 


Successfully Used on 

Over a Million Lawns 
For a weed-free, eeeseadh lawn, spray 
dandelions and plantains; also poison 
ivy, honeysuckle, ragweed, wild 
morning glory. Get a complete kill 
—without killing grass. 
6-oz. can 75 cents Quart $2.50 
Prices phe: ne quantities on request. 
At your garden-supply store; or write 
American Chemical Paint Company 
Ambler, Pa. 
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 Saffersumewar" To 
KILL PLANT-PESTS 


New U.S. Patented, spray concentrate! Dilutes 
up to 1 to 800. Controls both chewing and sucking 
insects. NOT A POISON; yet it kills almost 
every known plant-pest with its amazing paralytic 
action. 












* Safe to use on edible crops, 
fruits, vegetables! 

® Won't burn or discolor the most 
delicate plants! 

© Will not affect genetics of plant 
life! IT’S SAFE! 


FE 2M tor WiORONOK ot your Nursery, 


Seed, Drug or Garden Supply Store. 


If your dealer can't supply, send $1.00 for 
pe porn awenge Serpents oon a 
get poy “PLANT-PEST IDENTIFICA- 


THE FARNAM COMPANY 


Dept. 401 OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 
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Waterlilies 
From page 219 


water turns blue will kill algae. Lilies may 
be set out a day or two afterwards, but fish 
should not be put in the treated water for 
at least a week. For a small pool, or one 
which is already stocked with fish, per- 
manganate of potash is a safer means of con- 
trol. About one teaspoonful of a saturated 
solution of this chemical to a gallon of 
water will be effective. It may be used not 
only before the lilies are planted, but at any 
time during the growing season, although it 
will doubtless harm very young fish. The 
copper sulphate gives a more lasting effect, 
but is really too toxic for safe use by the 
amateur gardener and cannot be applied 
full strength during the growing season 
without fatal results to fish. 

A pest of natural pools is the crawfish. 
Crawfish may cause leaks in the banks, or 
they may pinch off young leaves before 
these have reached the water surface. One 
pound of tobacco dust broadcast to each 
100 cubic feet of water at first sign of warm 
weather may save much trouble later on. If 
this pre-treatment was neglected the craw- 
fish may be less effectively controlled later 
by a poisonous bait such as Paris green on 
chopped meat placed at the edge of the 


pool. 


Tropical lily propagation 


Since the propagation of tropical water- 
lilies demands full sunlight and heated 
water over the winter, most amateurs pre- 
fer to buy fresh plants each spring. How- 
ever, it is possible to raise tropical lilies in 
an aquarium if the necessary constant heat 
is provided by electrical coils or some similar 
device. Propagation by tubers is the method 
most likely to be successful, unless vivip- 
arous plants are available. Seed of hybrid 
lilies do not usually come true to type and 
may produce a worthless flower. Propaga- 
tion from seed is definitely not recom- 
mended for the amateur. 

After the first frost, the waterlily plant 
should be dug up and washed. The large 
evident tuber has produced the current 
growth and is almost impossible to store 
satisfactorily over Winter. However, at the 
base of most large tubers will be found a 
tiny propagating tuber, about the size of a 
walnut. Night-bloomers and hybrids of 
Nymphaea colorata origin bear baby tubers 
at the top of the old bulb as well as at the 
bottom. These small tubers should be re- 
moved and stored in slightly moist sand, in 
closed containers, until early Spring. Then 
they are potted about 2 inches deep in 
sandy soil. Such deep planting is important, 
since it induces a long growth away from 
the tuber itself. The pots should be placed 
in water of 70° F. or warmer, in a sunny 
window. 

The young leaves ordinarily appear in 
about two weeks. As soon as the floating 
leaves have developed, locate with your 
thumb and forefinger the stem-like growth 
connecting the young plant to the tuber. 

See neat page 








DISEASES AND PESTS 
OF 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 





How to recognize and con- 
trol them on 600 different 
plants, trees. and shrubs 





Bernard O. Dodge and Harold W. Rickett, 
of the New York Botanical Garden, provide 
helpful information every gardener will 
appreciate in this big 638-page book. They 
make it possible for you to select plants for 
cultivation on the basis of relative immunity 
to disease, and to take better care of the ones 
you already have. A special section explains 
the nature of plant enemies and why certain 
remedies are applied, so that you can adapt 
methods to your own conditions, if necessary. 
Newly revised edition. 200 excellent illus- 
trations. $6.00 


PLANT GROWTH 


By L. Edwin Yocum. A workbook that 
answers the plant grower’s down-to-earth 
questions on how to get successful results 
and how to experiment best for new varie- 
ties. Gets down to the essentials of soil, 
water, temperature, and air, and their in- 
fluence on plant growth from seed to ma- 
turity. Information on hormones, hybrid- 
izing, soil improvement, newer plant culture 
theories. I//ustrated. $3.00 


THE GREEN EARTH 


By Harold W. Rickett. A Coes ee 
for laymen to the colorful world of botany, 
discussing in simple, pleasant style the 
growth, structure, and purpose of plant life. 
The reader's reward is insight into the 
beauties of the science, and into the tre- 
mendous intellectual scope of the great 
naturalists. Large clear drawings show the 

lant world as it looks through the botan- 
ists microscope. 353 pages. 100 z//. $3.50 


BRAZIL 


By Mulford and Racine Foster. A stirring 
account of travels through the swamp areas 
and dense virgin jungle forests of Brazil, in 
search of rarer and more beautiful orchids. 
The Fosters tell a strange story of plant 
growth no longer dependent on the soil — 
the giant air plants — and give you a vivid 
icture of flower-rich Brazil itself. There's 
san danger, and much interesting in- 

formation in this absorbing book. 180 ill. 
$3.50 
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Please send me the books checked. Within 5 days t 

I will either remit the price, plus mailing charge, | 
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O Diseases and Pests, Dodge-Rickett $6.00 | 
O Plant Growth, Yocum... 3.00 

| O The Green Earth, Rickett 3.50 ! 
| 0 Brazil, Foster-Foster.... 3.50 
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Everything that grows 

























HE surest and easiest way to improve 
your garden is to improve your soil 
with Premier Peat Moss. 


Premier literally gives your soil New 
Life. It opens up the soil to air and 
moisture by adding pure, weed-free, 
spongy, 97% organic matter that readily 
mixes in. It absorbs 20 times its weight 
in moisture... makes soil breathe deeply 
... prevents surface crusting... feeds 
the roots as they need it. That is why 
you can depend on Premier to give you: 


HEALTHIER SOIL 

MORE ROOTS 

STURDIER PLANTS 
SAFER TRANSPLANTING 
PROTECTIVE MULCH 


Remember, your garden can be no bet- 
ter than your soil. Start now to improve 
both with Premier Peat Moss. Ask your 
dealer today for Premier—identified by 
the d/ue bale head with certified seal. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
O>._<y 


“9 PREMIER 
PEAT MOSS 


FISH MOSS 


Keeps water clear. Fish feed on it. Splendid for 
small or large aquariums. Ind or outside pools, 
akes. This moss keeps our twelve acre lake clear. 
Send $2 for liberal supply or $5 for bushel basket 
of FISH MOSS. Postpaid. 


BASSWOOD HATCHERIES 
Route 3H Platte City, Mo. 
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GREENHOUSE 


°425 


Comes in sections 
that go together with 


bolts and screws. Easy to 
put up anywhere, anytime. $425 
buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured 
ready to go on your foundation. 
Other basic Orlyt models from $190. 
Automatic heat, ventilation, and water- 
ing available at reasonable prices. Send 
for fascinating booklet, No. 70 
Handbook — ‘‘Greenhouse Gardening 
for Everyone’’. 266 pages — well illus- 
trated, postpaid, $4.00. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
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| Waterlilies 
From page 235 


Follow this stoloniferous growth down to 
the tuber, and carefully pinch it off just 
| above the tuber, removing the young plant 
with its attached roots, but leaving the 
propagating tuber in the pot. The young 
plant should be immediately potted up to 
prevent its drying out, and placed in the 
same heated tank in which the propagating 
stock is growing. In two weeks the original 
propagating tuber will send up another 
plant, which can also be removed and 
| potted. This process may be repeated three 
or four times before the tuber is allowed to 
retain the last plant. The tank will then be 
filled with infant waterlilies capable of 
producing flowers of the same quality and 
variety as the original plant. 

The viviparous group of tropical water- 
lilies includes a great many fine types. 
As young plants form in the leaf sinuses 
(space between the leaf lobes) during the 
growing season, they should be removed 
from the leaves for potting as their own 
roots develop. The pots may be stood up on 
bricks in a corner of the lily pond until cool 
weather necessitates removal to the indoor 
heated tanks. There they will not only grow 
but will probably bloom a bit the first 
winter. 

It is well to remember that the usual 
multiple-headed plants raised from vivip- 
arous leaves will have smaller flowers than 
the single-headed forms raised from tubers. 
Not much can be done to reduce a multiple- 
headed plant once it has been set out in the 
pools, but practically all viviparous lilies 
can be divided readily into single plants 
while they are still in the formative growth 
period. The young lily must be removed 
from the pot when the individual growths, 
with a central shoot to each one, are readily 
discernible. A sharp knife may be used to 
cut through the thickened tissue where the 
new tuber is forming to obtain several tiny 
plants with attached roots. These can then 
be grown in the usual fashion, and instead 
of one large plant with small flowers, will 
develop into several plants with large 
blooms and a better leaf pattern. 


Fuchsias 
From page 223 


cold, they can be pruned off after the 
Winter is passed, and new growth will 
spring from the roots. Where the cold is 
severe enough to freeze the ground the 
plants should be dug up and placed in 
containers large enough to accommodate the 
roots. They should be staked, pruned 
lightly, and kept in a glass house protecting 
them from the cold and still admitting 
light, and a moderate amount of watering 
should be maintained. 

Possibly the better plan is to dig up the 
plants and store them side by side in a shed 
having good circulation of air, packed 
tightly together with roots covered with 
leaf mold, and watered occasionally. The 
plants will, of course, lose their foliage, 
and in the later part of the Winter they 





takes the work out of 
your lifting and hauling 





| 

This work-saver makes light 
Use it these work out of your jobs — 
many ways! mixing and spreading ferti- 


lizer and mulch, hauling 
transplants, carrying tools, 
and many more tasks. Tip 
the front to the ground for 
loading. Holds a lot. See 
it at your dealer's today. 
STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Formerly Milcor Steel Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


In the garden or 
nursery for hauling 
and mixing 

© in the home 
os a laundry or 
grocery cart @ 

On picnics as a 
drink cooler @ ' 
And dozens more! 











Plant 
Oregon 






Choose 6, one of a kind 
for $4.00 postpaid 


CAMEROUN, velvety deep 
. purple............$1.00 
| COPPER PINK, large pink, flushed with 
| ELMOHR, Dykes Winner, rich Bishops 
MED. . 20 : : : PEO RE 
GENERAL MACARTHUR, enormous cream 
CN idan: 55a 5 0 pie ds es seincec oa 
GREAT LAKES, Dykes Winner, crisp, flaring 
Ls Pelcle Sea's’ o 6 ¢ , $1.00 
KLONDYKE GOLD, enormous pure deep 
| yellow .. 2 ; : $1.00 
| L. MERTON GAGE, raspberry pink, ome 


blend...... é 
MYSTIC SHRINE, brown, copper rosea 


licata like venations pinlatatare ano $1.00 
OLD PARCHMENT, ivory white, overlaid 
with gold . en : —_ he .... $1.00 
RANGITIKEI, lustrous carmine purple... .. $1.00 
SABLE, gorgeous black violet. ... , $1.00 


THE RED DOUGLAS, Dykes Winner, gi- 
gantic red purple........ PRE aes 


If you wish to pay express charges we 
will include, CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


Beaverton, Oregon 











AMALIA 


TREE SURGEONS, 


INC 














Farnant 


Porrt- A: SPRAY 


ey Wolddrowrst PRICED 
) - as 2 pangs “Dilitle” 

“a POWER 
SPRAYER 


@ SPRAY insecticides, 
fungicides, weed- 
killers, disinfectants 

@ SPRAY gardens, 
lawns, trees, shrubs, 
livestock, buildings 


USE ALSO AS A 












Tht -aay Mite” ot a sprayer 


shoots a driving stream up to 25 feet, 
| or adjusts to a fine mist. Sprays a gallon- 
| a-minute at pressures up to 150 Ibs. 
[eae only 75 Ibs. Only 18 inches 
wide. Wheels like a baby carriage! 
| Works like a charm! 


Write for Illustrated Literature and 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER! 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 
| Dept. 344 | OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 






; @ FIRE FIGHTER 
© WATER PUMP 
© POWER PLANT 


HORTICULTURE 
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HANDIEST GARDEN TOOL 
YOU EVER OWNED 


Originally made for use in Cape Cod cran- 





WEEDING berry bogs. Ideal for weeding lawn or 

garden; cultivating, root cutting, indoor 

. ¥ plant culture. Precision made for lifetime 

tien) het se; hardwood handle pin-locked to steel 
blade — can’t come off. 

oe SPECIAL! RUSH DOLLAR BILL AT 

"a —— OUR RISK — We'll mail Cape Cod 

Weeder prepaid, and include a handy Tuck 

> Mastersmith ‘“‘Midget’’ Screwdriver with 


2-inch blade; a 30-cent value. Money back 
if not delighted. Send today! 
Clubs, dealers, distributors, write for quantity prices. 


TUCK TOOLS, 74-H Ames St, Brockton 39, Mass. 











BOSTON & 
CHAIN-LINK 


FENCES 


BUILDERS OF CHAIN LINK AND 
RUSTIC WOOD FENCES 


Our Service Includes Measuring Your Property 
and Recommending Most Desirable Type of 
Fencing. 


Phone or Write for Estimate or One of Our 
Representatives. 


BOSTON CHAIN LINK 
FENCE CO. 


350 ADAMS STREET, DORCIIESTER 


TAlbot 5-1800 


Home Fencing and Estate Fencing 
A Specialty 











, | Species Iris in wide range, including many 
of the “hard to find’’ ones. Plants ready 
| now. Interesting Catalog, ask Dept. B. 


RARE IRIS SPECIES. 





| | D. PEARCE MOORESTOWN 


NEW. JERSEY 




















should be pruned and placed into contain- 
ers large enough to sustain them until 
planting-out time. At no time should the 
plants be permitted to dry out completely. 
After growth starts in the Spring, regular 
watering should be resumed. 

Potted fuchsias are more subject to 
damage by frost. They should be moved 
indoors before frost appears, and those 
activities that tend to promote growth 
discontinued. The soil should never be 
permitted to dry out completely. Watering 
should be done early in the morning so 
that plants have a chance to dry out a 
little before nightfall. Top pruning should 
be delayed until early in the spring and a 
proportionate amount of root pruning 


| should be done at the same time. Replace 


the plant in the same pot with a rich 
mixture of one third leaf mold, one third 
sandy loam and one third cow manure. 
Pinch and shape the new growth as with 
outdoor plants. You can expect flowers 
about six to eight weeks after the last 


| pinching. 


As to varieties that can be expected to 


give a good account of themselves in ad- | 


dition to those already mentioned, I would 


suggest that you try Mazda, a single | 


99 


“‘orange”’ cup-shaped flower of brilliance. 
Heron is a lovely bluish cast. Lord Byron 


| is deep purple. Mephisto, Melody, Schiller, 


Sacramento, Neon, Stargazer and Thom- 
asina are all good. These are singles as are 


F. fulgens and the triphylla hybrids such as | 


Gardenmeister Bonstead and Aridenken an 
Heinrich Henkle. The latter stand con- 
siderable sun but are tender to frost. 
Doubles are a trifle more difficult, but 
worth the effort: Dr. Jules Welch, Cres- 
cendo, Barrington, Hollydale, Lavender 
Beauty, Patty Evans, Phenominal, Festi- 
val, Titanic, Torpilleur, White Wonder 


and Winston Churchill. For hanging pots | 


I like Falling Stars, Galli-Curci, Glorious, 
Inca Maiden, Mantilla, Marinka, Mrs. 
Rundle, Mrs. Victor Reiter, Muriel, Non- 


| . . 
| pareil, San Francisco, and Trumpeter. 








READY-STARTED 


STRAWBERRY 
DEAN T. 





WILL BEAR DELICIOUS 
BERRIES FIRST YEAR 


Enjoy juicy, ripe, full-flavored strawberries 
right from your own garden. Easily grown, 
these strong well-developed plants in 3-in. 
pots bear a small crop the first year—an 
abundant one the second. 

DORSETT. (Early) Very vigorous grower. Cone 


shaped. 

PREMIER. (Early) Produces abundantly. Large 
flame-colored fruit. 

BIG JOE. (Midseason) Very productive; ex- 


tremely large berries and full flavored. 
FAIRPEAKE. (late) Vigorous grower, heavy 
bearer. Average size berries. 

TEMPLE. (Midseason) Berries medium to large. 
Very productive. 

All above potted plants 
$12.50 per 100. 


MASTODON. §(Everbearing) 
right through late fall, 
GEM. (Everbearing) Produces all season. Full 
flavored medium size berries. 

Above two potted varieties 
$2.50 per doz. $4.50 for25 $15 per 100 


stamp 6 Waller 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO, N. Y. 8 
Suburban Branches: Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Englewoed, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Hempstead, L. |. 
Millburn, N. J. Farmingdale, L. |. 


$1.75 per doz. 





From summer 
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DAFFODILS 


also many popular varieties 
at unusually low prices. 


Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, R.F.D. 4, Maryland 








® Plants of 
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*® Perennials 
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BOSTON AND WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
FRAMINGHAM + 
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Furniture 
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WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 


CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Durable and beautiful. Four heights. 
Also post and rail, hurdle and picket 
style. Erecting service, if desired. Visit 
our shop. Write for folder or tele- 
phone Walpole 70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 






















SCARE: 
AWAY 


the Modern Scare-crow 


Shiny aluminum strips crackle 
and flash. Keep birds or 
animals away day and night. Lasting 
protection for gardens and farms. Simple 
to use. Ask your deale” or order direct. 


‘TEC DRG 
Bi i) 
- \N 


FOUR PACKAGES 1.00 POSTPAID 


SCARE -AWAY 


ole], 7. @ am 62 oF 
305 N.W. 12th Ave., Portland 9 , Or 






















MAKES GARDENING EASY... 


KIS BUGS! 
Kis! S INSECTS! 


Kill obnoxious bugs and harmful in- 
sects in your garden right now. Give 
your flowers and vegetables a chance 
to thrive—and produce! Give your- 
self more pleasure—and more re- 
turns. Do as wise gardeners do- -use 
tried, proven 3-purpose Slug Shot. 


Slug Shot is the original, safe, all- 
purpose garden dust. Piant-tested 
for 74 years, it KILLS sucking and 
1 : d . . STOPS fungus and blights . . . 
STIMULATES plant life and production, And now, 
containing more ROTENONE than ever, the range 
of its powerful action has been greatly increased. So 
start with Slug Shot now and “end” with a fine gar- 
den. Lb. only 40¢. Dealers or direct. Horticultural 
Helper booklet free. Write Hammond Paint & Chemi- 
cal Co., 1119-69 Ferry Street, Beacon, New York. 


HAMMOND'S 


SLOG SHOT 


eeeEASILY MAKES THE GARDEN! 







— Siew 
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LETTERS 


Hibiscus Society 


Dear Editor — The important place held 
by Chinese hibiscus in the gardens of the 
South warrants the forming of a Hibiscus 
Society. Their increasing popularity and 
varied usefulness deserves such recognition. 
New varieties are being introduced every 
year by specialists and hybridizers. Many 
come from Hawaii, where thousands of 
varieties are grown, and where the hibiscus 
is the official flower for festive occasions. 
The lustrous green foliage and gorgeous 
blossoms which envelop the plant at all 
seasons of the year unless checked by frost, 
render it without an equal for colorful 
effects in garden and landscape planting. 
The flowers represent a wide range of colors 
and blended tints from brilliant scarlet and 
crimson through all the shades of rose and 
pink to snow-white, as well as lavender and 
mahogany and many shades of yellow and 
orange, in both single and double forms. 
A Hibiscus Society should aid in the promo- 
tion of this beautiful flower, as well as in 
clarification of the confusion in names 
applied in various sections. 
— Epwarp Tras. 


Bellaire, Texas 


Bird Barriers 


Dear Editor —In the March number Mr. 
S. P. Hollister has an article entitled, 
“Beating the Birds.” His method is too 
complicated and costly, when it comes to 
keeping the birds from strawberries. Here 
is my plan; it works, and costs nothing. 
Take a worn out black garden hose and cut 
it into 30 inch lengths. Lay them about ten 
feet apart between the rows. When I tried 
this on my strawberry bed some years ago, 
you would have laughed to see the robins, 
blackbirds and starlings roosting on the 
fence beside the ripe berries. They never 
tried to take even one berry. They couldn’t 
tell the difference between the hose sections 
and a lot of snakes. After the berries are 
gone, put the “snakes” away for next year. 
If you have any cherry trees, before the 
cherries change color, take a few white or 
red rags, about 4 x 12 inches, fasten a 
piece of wire to one end, bend a hook in the 
wire and hang about four of them on out- 
side branches of the trees where they will 
move in the breeze. The birds won’t get 
your cherries. 





— R. WAGNER. 
Sylvania, Ohio 


Evergreen Iris 


Dear Editor —I have grown Iris tectorum 
for 40 years and have never given it any 
covering. The original plant has increased 
enormously. The winter temperature here 
goes to 20° below zero and has even 
dropped to 30° below since the iris was 
_ planted. This might be of interest to those 
| in cold climates who fear planting it. 
— Mrs. J. Livineston. 

| Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Fern Facts 


Dear Editor — The note relative to the 
transplanting of ferns from the wild to the 
home garden under the wild flower preser- 
vation notes in the January issue and the 
resulting failure, surprised me. I find the 
common polypody or so-called rock fern 
one of the easiest to grow in-my dry wall. 
It grows readily also in my rockery where 
many other kinds grow, all in common 
garden soil. There is one colony near here 
on the top of a high boulder where hun- 
dreds of plants grow in soil that must have 
accumulated there over a period of hun- 
dreds of years, mainly from leaves. Some 
ferns from this boulder have been living 
contentedly in my dry wall for more than 
10 years. I have four other types of the 
polypody, the gray from Kentucky and 
western from Oregon as well as the at- 
tenuated and the cambricum forms of our 
common polypody both found growing in 
Massachusetts. 

Relative to the climbing or Hartford fern, 
Lygodium palmatum, with me this grows 
readily in the rockery with many others, 
the fern climbing up the fronds of the 
nearby hayscented and Christmas ferns. 
There are large colonies of this hard-to- 
find fern here where you can hardly walk 
without stepping on it. It needs a very 
acid soil, deep shade and something to 
climb on to be happy. I have “‘swapped”’ 
this fern from coast to coast for ferns that 
do not grow in this area. The first law in the 
country for the protection of wildings was 
passed by the Connecticut legislature in 
1864 for the protection of the stands of 
this unusual fern growing about Hartford 
and from this locale I believe it received 
one of its common names. 

— Dr. M. R. SHarpe. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


One Lost Zero 


Dear Editor— Having edited a_ small 
magazine for several years, I can under- 
stand how errors creep into articles in spite 
of careful proofreading. But the error in 
my article on pine tip blight in the April 
issue of Horticulture could be rather 
disastrous. The copy sent you said, (in the 
next to the last paragraph) “‘a spray com- 
posed of ten pounds of powdered Bordeaux 
mixture in one hundred gallons of water —’’. 
As the article appears it is 10 pounds in 10 
gallons of water. When figures are substi- 
tuted it is so easy to lose a zero. 
— H. Gieason Mattoon. 

Narberth, Pa. 


A Touch of Gold 

Few annuals grow with so little care or 
bloom over such a long period as calendulas. 
The newer named varieties are far superior 
to the “‘potmarigolds” of grandmother’s 
day. Fine for cutting, easy to arrange; they 
last well. If seedpods are not allowed to 
form, they make a bright spot in the garden 
long after Jack Frost has blackened all the 
other annuals. 

— Ava B. Turner, 


HORTICULTURE 

















The trick of 
MAKING YOUR OWN 


Corsages 


** The Trick 
of Making 










Ga Your Own 
CORSAGES’’ 
By 





SOPHIA NAUMBURG 


Nationally Accredited 
Flower Show Judge 


BE GLAMOROUS WITH A CORSAGE MADE 
FROM YOUR OWN GARDEN FLOWERS! 
A beautiful little book, with complete instructions, 


fully illustrated. 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Book with Complete Kit including floral tape, 
tying wire, ribbon and florist’s pins for making 
your own Corsages. $3.00 Postpaid. 


FLORAL ART 


Dept. P, Box 85, West Englewood, N. J. 
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by Seka Nau mturg 





























All types of wood, wire and wrought 


iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 














GOLDEN TRIO IRIS 


Three of the very top ranking yellow Iris. 


Ola Kala $2.50 Spun Gold $1.50 
Berkeley Gold $1.50 
One each (Value $5.50) for $4.00 postpaid 


FREE: « Iris and Perennial catalog on request 


LAMB NURSERIES 


Box H-6 Spokane, Wash. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
Since 1929 


Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 


E. 101 Sharp 








26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 


IRIS - DAYLILIES 


All the newest, the best varieties are listed in our 1949 
illustrated catalogue. Also attractive collections! Send 
for free copy today. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 W. Market Street, Bluffton, Ind. 


TY ROSES * BULBS 


TREES and SHRUBS 
PLANTS 

















oF ton QUALI 


a ac ANLENTAL sepia 
oie TREES and BERE 
Pte 


Send for Complete Cateleg 


NURSERY 





Send for free s 


| 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


| ent: Melee Marte dite 


mple s 


permanent 


Keally reliable. Milions in satisfactory 

use. utiful grey green color blends with 

garden. A style for wor ee 
HOWARD HAMMI 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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OLD FAVORITES 
From page 220 


showier but much less hardy P. hartwegii, 
from which comes most of the beards- 
tongues being widely offered today, I should 
expect that some fine things might result, 
which could be used with success in the 
most northern gardens. Another species, 
P. grandiflorus is very different, with round, 
rather grey-blue foliage, whereas P. torreyi 


| has pointed dark green leaves. But the 


flowers of P. grandiflorus are much larger 
and the color is an attractive lavender- 
blue. Both plants prefer a rather infertile 
soil, with good drainage and full exposure to 
sunlight. 

I have always been partial to astilbes, and 
they are surely not uncommon. But one 
small species is little known. It is A. sim- 
plicifolia. The plant itself is seldom a foot 
high, probably always less, except in lush 
culture. It likes a damp spot, of course, and 
has foliage not so finely divided as that of 
the sorts sometimes called spireas. But the 
chief difference is in the flowering habit. 
The tiny flowers of pink or white are in a 
short terminal panicle, which arches grace- 
fully, instead of standing stiffly erect as do 
so many sorts, and while it is not so showy 
as some, it is an attractive plant for the 
front of the border, which with its good 
foliage all summer makes it more useful as 
an edging than many plants recommended 
for the purpose. 








Lady’s-mantle. There’s a name to set one | 


wondering. Alchemilla vulgaris is a native of 
Europe. It grows to 18 inches high, with 
rounded leaves, and flowers in an unspec- 
tacular tuft of tiny yellow blooms some- 
what above the foliage. But if you go out to 
it in the early morning of a hot Summer 
day, or after a hard shower the same after- 
noon, you'll find those soft, grayish-yellow 
leaves bearing huge pearls of moisture, that 
somehow seem to glisten. It is one of those 
plants which one grows for one trait only, 
and because that one trait somehow is satis- 
fying. At least, it is for me. 

The familiar Lavatera of annual gardens 
has a number of shrubby and perennial 
cousins, most of them from warm climates. 
But one comes from the Himalayas, and is 
called L. cachemiriana. It much resembles a 
small hollyhock in foliage and growth. But 
it is not as tall, nor does it have the foliage 
troubles of the hollyhock. Flowering begins 
in July, and continues throughout the 
Summer; fair-sized single pink flowers in 
the leaf axils up the stem. It is very perma- 
nent, and can make a large clump, which 
fits it for the back of the border, or for use 
in front of tall shrubs. It seeds itself, al- 
though no worse than hollyhocks. All in all 


it is a very satisfactory plant both for its | 


foliage effect long season of bloom. In addi- 
tion, it blends well with any plant of any 
color that one may plant with it, save, 
perhaps, bright red. 

America has a close relative of this Lava- 
tera in the prairie mallow, Malvastrum 
coccineum. It is more or less common from 

See next page 





Rid your lawn or garden of ants and 
keep them out of the house. Just keep 
CYANOGAS* handy and pour a few 
grains in each nest. The gas produced 
kills all the ants in the nest instantly. 
Can be applied in a matter of seconds. 
Sold at drug, hardware and seed stores. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

HANDY SPOUTED CAN ONLY 39¢ 
KILLS A MILLION ANTS 


(AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-1 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

















EV 7-2205 


57 Tremont Street 





Estimates Given 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


Everett 49, Mass. 











See them in bloom ! 


Visit one of 
America’s finest 


IRIS 
GARDENS 


Oo” display gardens, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of Iris are in 
bloom, are attracting flower-lovers 
from all over the East. Pay us a 
visit—zand stroll at leisure through 
a gorgeous array of rare colors and 
types! Plan now to come while 
these exquisite varieties are at their 
best—from May 20th on—Bearded, 
Siberian, Spurias and Japanese Iris 
... Day Lilies... Hemerocallis. . . 
truly ‘‘Orchids in Iris.’ 


Send for Free Catalog featuring 
many exceptional varieties 


WITTMAN’S 
ORCHIDS IN IRIS 
1445 Van Houten Avenue, 
Clifton. N. J.— Off Route 6 





FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 
LIBRARY 










This big 56 page Catalogue ’ 
for 1949 is a ‘‘must’’ for 
every serious gardener. It 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the 
best Roses; unusual Azaleas, Rho- 
dodendrons, and many other Floweting Shrubs and 
roses; all the Novelty and old favorite Perennials. 
*Free east of Mississippi; 25c elsewhere. Customers of | img 
record receive thesr copy automatscally. p 










Bobbink & Atkins 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Visitors always welcome 





Keep rabbits away from flowers and plants 


Rabbit 
Scat 


A repellent...not a killer. Will 
not harm piants or soil. Supplied: 
6 oz., $1; 1 lb., $2.50; 5 lbs., $10. 
Send $1 for the 6 oz. can (enough 
for the average garden) or.. 


See your seed or hardware dealer 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO 


3101 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 4. Pa. 














Special-By-Mail Offer 


AFRICAN 
VIOLET 


Large size, ever-blooming and very 
beautiful. Full of flowers, buds and 
leaves. Your choice of “Red Head,” 
reddest violet yet. Double Dipper” 
new double petal, or “Royal Sun- 
set," deepest purple with lavender 
tinted leaves. Sent for $1, C.O.D. 
plus postal charges. 3 for $2.75. 
Cash orders enclose 10c extra per 
Violet. Return at once for refund if 





VIOLET- 
GRO 


Perfect potting soil for 
violets, gardenias, all 
house plants. Leaf 
mold, sand and black 
loam. Does wonders 
for house plants. $1 
for 3 Ibs., postpaid; 5 
Ibs., $1.50; 10 Ibs., 
$2.50. Also sent C.O.D. 


plus postage. OWEN Orders, new exotic Spider lily bulb. 


NURSERY, Bloom- Order from OWEN NURSERY, 
ington, tll. Dept. Bloomington, Dept. 1101. Clip 


1101. Clip this. this, 





HELENE BOLL 


271 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘It is a great pleasure to hear a 
lecturer on gardens speak from a 
wider than the merely botanical and 
horticultural point of view. Your 
admirable recognition of the place 
gardens have, as a valuable life ele- 
ment, lifts your garden talk to a 





not pleased. Included with $2.75 | 


genial and inspiring comment on 
life.’”— Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 


Arlington, Vermont. 








JAPANESE GARDENS © 


Their Background, History, and Contribution 
to the Art of Gardening 


An Illustrated Lecture by 
GUY H. LEE, Landscape Archited 
408 Hammond St., 








~ 
Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. y Ed 


rT) 
(“Not a Weed Le | 
Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.”’ In same operation 
they break up the clods 
and crust, aerate soil, 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 
drum and other big ad- 
vantages. 


A woman or boy can 





























BARKER use it — do more and 
Weeder- better work than 10 
Mulebe men with hoes. Write 

—_ for literature, sizes and 
Cuitivator 


prices direct to you. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 75, David City, Nebr. 
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| OLD FAVORITES 
From page 239 





Manitoba to Texas, a plant much resem- 
bling the preceding, save that it is smaller 
in all ways. One authority says it grows to 
less than a foot but as I know it, it may 
approach 30 inches. The flowers are about 
an inch in diameter, and are usually de- 
scribed as brick-red. However, this color 
varies, and there are some fascinating 
shades of yellow orange. The plant does 
not thrive in cultivation, at least in eastern 
gardens, and it has a bad tendency to break 
down at the ground, though the stems are 
| very stiff and hard. I kept one fine form for 
several years, and feel sure that it was lost 
through my own neglect rather than be- 
cause it cannot be cultivated. Certainly 
this is a native plant which should be given 
more attention, though I speak of it, know- 
ing well that it cannot be readily purchased, 
save from collectors. 

Late in Summer, there are too few good 
| perennials, and very few plants flowering at 
| that season can be called uncommon. First 
| among the newer forms of old favorites, I 





would place the white forms of both Liatris 
scariosa and Jaatris pychnostachya. These 
blazing-stars or gayfeathers are well known, 
but the usual color is trying to many per- 
sons. The white is an effective foil to the 
stronger purple and is attractive when 
planted alone. 





MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 


GARDEN SHOP !3,A59yY8LY 


75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 


Alabaster vases ... modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures—$7.50, $15, $25. 











LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all 
New England. 


** Nature Packed”’ 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 














HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 
Or; FOR 
The HERBARIST 949 
PRICE $1.00 \-« . ° AN ANNUAL 


A Limited Edition— Written and Published by 
THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 








Another plant long known, and native to | 


the southern mountains, but hardy through- 
out the north is Chelone lyonwi, the rose 
turtlehead. While it likes damp ground, it 
will grow in any good soil, and it soon makes 
a fair-sized clump. The stemsvary and may 
be three feet tall, with a terminal spike of 
deep rose-purple flowers, which show by 
their shape the relation with snapdragons. 
I much prefer this plant to the more com- 
monly used Physostegia since it is less weedy 
and tall, and equally effective. 

There are a number of clematis which are 
not vines, but fairly erect plants, needing 
only a bit of support to keep wind or heavy 
rain from breaking them off at the ground. 
Of these, the species that flowers latest is 
C. heracleaefolia and its better form, 
davidiana. I always hesitate to describe the 
clematis, for they are a very diverse group, 
and not all authorities agree about them. It 
is safe to say that the finest of all of these is 
a small group of hybrids sent out by the 
great Lemoine many years ago. He called 
them Cote d’Azur; Campannile: and Oiseau 
Bleu. All have been available in America, 
though at present only one is listed at all, 
so far as I know. Generally, they will not 
grow over three feet tall, but they flower 
profusely through late July, August, and 
into Stepmber, in varying shades of blue; 
the flowers in clusters in the axils of the 
leaves, tubular and sometimes lined with 
white. They will stand up better than some 
taller sorts, flower over a longer period, and 
may be cut. But it is for their blue color, so 
| difficult to obtain at this late season, that I 





find them particularly valuable. They are of 
easy culture in any deep, fertile, well 


Botanical Tulips 


Native West Coast Bulbs 
The Unusual in Bulbs a Specialty 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
James W. Spring, Junior 


Scituate Center, Massachusetts 
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The FERNGLEN WORKSHOP 


“In the M dnock Region” at Antrim, New 
Hampshire. Field courses in Nature Educa- 
tion, Gardening and Conservation. For in- 
formation write to Mabel E. Turner, Director 


P.O. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 
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DAFFODIL NOVELTIES 





| I have one of the finest collections of choice Daffo- 


dils in the British Isles and can offer bulbs of highest 
quality. Please write for my descriptive illustrated 
catalog, post free. 


| W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, BALLYMENA 


Northern Ireland 












NY 


A Buckwheat Hull 


to use, 
brown in_ color. 


500 tbs. $10.50 — 1000 Ibs. 











NE Tualatin big 
fi 


INC., Box 2, Cohocton, N. 


AALS EL. bt 


Holds soil moisture, Smothers weeds, 
Eliminates need for cultivation. An easy 
non-absorptive .mulch — dark 
Ideal on flower beds, 
lawns, gardens, etc. Convenient 50 lb. bags 
200 Ibs. (covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. deep.) $5.00 — 
$19.00 — 2000 Ibs. 
$35.00 f.0.b. Cohocton. Order from ad. FREE folder 


LARROWE MILLS, 


v. 


























BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 
TODAY 











HORTICULTURE 
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id Special $2 Offer 


quet every afternoon! Like 
magic, huge wine-colored dis- 
play appears daily for weeks. A 
house plant with charm and 
beauty — a rare and unique Iris 


OUR OFFER: 2 Iris Bulbs, 2 
\) Copper Colored Styrene 44” 
Jardinieres, plus Leafmold 
and Sphagnum Moss all for 
ONLY $2. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. ORDER enrolls you as 
Member, without obligation in 
the famous 


CLUB 


IRIS - DAYLILIES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our illustrated Catalog offers all types of IRIS 
including almost 100 Japanese (Kaempferi) 
> varieties; many of the finest and most recent 
he DAYLILY introductions and the popular new 
c 2 strain of early English CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
: - Write for your copy today. 


(lite Mare lands 


P. O. Box 38H ° 





OF THE 
MONTH 


125 MADISON 


BULB 












Boring, Oregon 





You can fill your garden 
with colorful, jaunty ‘ 


Sapam 


for only 1 cent a plant. 
Grow your own from our seed. f 
PET (150 seeds) $1.00; 300 for $2.00 
CLARKE’S PASTEL HYBRIDS 


Your satisfaction assured. Hardy- 
easy to grow. Large ruffled blooms in 
many pleasing new shades of pink, 
orchid, peach, salmon, coral, rose. 
Complete Pansy and Primrose 
Catalog on request. 














GROWERS 
Box 440-H, Clackamas, Oregon 


Blue, purple, yellow, white and 
striped. Guaranteed to bloom. 
\ Choice bulbs, rr 3in. — 
Save money at this special price 
postpaid—50 Bulbs $1.00—ali 
you want for only 2c each! 
Crocus are scarce--Order Now. 


Finest varieties ever! New, better FREE 
en \ Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, etc., to 
os \\ plant this fall. Lag oe toda urpee Co. 


a 






Headquarters for freshly-dug nursery stock 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Brown @& Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 


June 1949 


3 O'CLOCK IRIS: 


Jewel-like flowers — fresh bou- | 


| 
| 


— HTI, CHICAGO 3 | 


drained soil, and are entirely hardy. They | 


should certainly be better known. 
My last plant is not a perennial at all, 


but a little shrub. It is a spirea, a product of | 


the same cross that produced S. Anthony 
Waterer, and in effect it is a miniature of 


that plant. Often it does not flower with | 


me, for it blooms late. An established clump | 
will grow to a foot or more high, and have | 
50 or more stems, which are thickly clothed 
with leaves. And it is when frost has struck 
Spirea newmannii, or normandii, as you pre- 
fer, for they seem to be identical, that its 
chief value in the garden is realized. The 
leaves turn a brilliant scarlet, and hold their 
color for many days. It can well be used as a 
dwarf edging, or hedge, and it may be 
clipped without loss, for the flowers are not 
of much value. The frost color transforms it 
for a time to a thing of great beauty, equal, 
I think, to any other plant esteemed for the 
same purpose. 


Propagating Without Glass 


Gardeners who, like myself, must do their 
propagating without benefit of glass, should 
find much satisfaction in the use of the 
plastic containers which manufacturers put 
out for storing food in refrigerators. These 
transparent boxes come in various sizes; 
the one I find most convenient being eight 
inches long, four inches wide and nearly 
three inches deep. They are equipped with 
tight-fitting lids and can be stacked one on 
top of the other. They make a fine substi- 
tute for the inverted jelly glass, the glass 
bowl covered with a plate, and all the other 
makeshift paraphernalia of the green 
thumbed kitchen-window propagator. 

An inch or two of your favorite rooting 
medium — sand, vermiculite or spagnum 
mos i 
warm corner becomes a fine incubator for 
those varieties of lily seeds which form bulbs 





before putting out a leaf. Scales, too, form | 
bulblets as readily as they do under glass. | 


The moisture condensing on the lid and 


sides of the container will keep the contents | 


moist, and the gardener’s curiosity to know 


how things are progressing will provide all | 


the aeration necessary. 

Slow germinating gladiolus bulblets can 
be hurried up in a bed of moist sand or 
moss, then planted out when sprouted. The 
variety name should be written on the side 


of the container in India ink, as adhesive | 


paper will not stick to plastic. When the 
same container is being used to germinate a 
succession of seeds or bulblets of different 
varieties, the moss or sand should be en- 
tirely removed along with the sprouts, and 
the container rinsed out, lest an unidenti- 
fied seedling or bulblet crop up to confound 
you later on. 

Leaf cuttings, root cuttings and softwood 
cuttings of many perennials can be started 
in a mixture of sand and peatmoss or vermic- 
ulite. As there is no drainage in these 
plastic containers, cuttings should be re- 
moved when roots are established. 

— Mona SuTHERLAND. 
Woodstock, Ont. 











ASX LEARN FLORISTRY JCA 


Profitable business, absorbing hobby. Make 
sages, arrangements, wedding bouquets, funeral 
designs. Illustrated, easy-to-understand home study 
lessons, with florist kit, prepare you for career. 
Write for details. 


Malibu Floral School, Dept. H, Malibu, Calif. 


i 


A party on the lawn is gay, 
But Joe mows on, and says “Ix-nay!” 


rORO: 


PON CR MOWGES | 


Glappen 


1181 WASHINGTON . 
WEST NEWTON 6. 





cor- 





























Call RALSTON for 
Pruning - Spraying 


Protect the health and beauty of your 
trees by expert pruning. Conserves 
vitality, stimulates new growth. Ar- 
range now for scientific spraying to 
control elm bark beetle, elm leaf 
beetle, gypsy moth, and other pests . 
that cause unsightly damage. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 
337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
43 Cornwall St. «¢ Portsmouth, N. H. 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 





CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO, 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





DWARF TO 
TALL 


HIRI 
Wee DAYLILIES 


7 Best New and Old Varieties, Big 
\ Selection — Reduced Prices — 
Bargain Collections. 


Special Offer to New Customers — Write 


EDENWALD GARDENS-H, Vincennes, Ind. 














GARDEN 
BOOKS 


Ask to have your name placed on our mailing|ist? 
Out of print book finding service:} 
Domestic and Foreign? 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detreit Avenue Cencord, California 





© American and British: 
@ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
@ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 

@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
@ Diseases and Pests, etc., etc.; 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance 





CHOICE DUTCH AMARYLLIS SEED — imported 
packets 25 seed Ludwig strain Hybrid Amaryllis, best 
mixture, $1.00 per packet, postpaid. Ludwig bulbs by 
separate shades and named varieties in season. Ask for 
price list of Amaryllis, Crinums. Gloriosa, Zepyranthes, 
et. WYNDHAM HAYWARD, LAKEMONT GAR- 
DENS, Winter Park, Fla. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. New Varieties. Pink Lily of 
Ha Woodland Yellow Violets. Stamp for list. THE 
JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 


384 VARIETIES OF NEW, RARE IRIS. Tall bearded 
only. More customers each year; there is a reason. Our 
free catalog will tell you. Quality Iris and Daylilies, no 
colored catalog. Heavy premiums your selection. With 
strong, sturdy stock and right prices; you can get to- 
morrow’s varieties today. IRIS TEST GARDENS, 
Route 1, Box 805H, Yakima, Washington. 








DELPHINIUM PACIFIC GIANT, prize winner. Free 

Literature on seed and plants. OFFERMAN DEL- 

— GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ash. 





WANDERING DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH is 
an exciting adventure such as finding ‘‘Ben Hur’’, one 
of the largest yellow trumpets; ‘‘Rosabella’’, very large 
and white with an exquisite ivory-pink trumpet and 
*‘Pluvius’’, a gorgeous yellow and orange orchidlike 
flower. These and many others described in our catalog 
sent out in June. EMELENE M. COLE, Coos Bay, 
Oregon. 





GIANT PANSIES — grown from selected seed, enor- 
mous blossoms— unusual colors — ruffled edges, 5 
cents per plant. We do not ship. BRUNECK’S PANSY 
GARDEN, Boston Turnpike, Southboro, Mass. 





GLASWICK — Make your own self-watering pots. 
Excellent for African Violets. Four wicks and instruc- 
tions 50¢. MANILLA GREENHOUSE, Manilla, Ind. 





50 IRISES, $5.00. Splendid assortment unnamed. All 
well-known irises. No iris valued less than 35¢. We are 
hybridizers and need room for our own originations. 
GRANDVIEW GARDENS, 372 Grandview, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





NICE ROOTED FANCY LEAF CALADIUM 
BULBS. Mixed coiors 2 to 3 inches, 4 for $1.00. Rooted 
Hybrid Amaryllis bulbs about 2 inches and over, 4 for 
$1.00. All shipped in damp moss. Add 35¢ for postage. 
WILLIAMS BULB AND FLOWER GARDENS, Rt. 
2, Box 405, Longwood, Fla. 





GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS; Rut- 
gers and Marglobes. $3.00-M; $2.00-500, F.O.B. 
Mossed and Paper wrapped before packing. Prompt 
service. Order at once. SIMS PLANT COMPANY, 
Pembroke, Ga. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES. World's Largest Collection 
of Oriental Poppies. Free List. 3 different colors, la- 
beled, postpaid, $1.00, KNAPP’S, Zionsville, Ind. 





IRIS— TALL BEARDED, Fall bloomers Dwarf, 
Intermediate, Spruia, Beardless, Siberian. ORIENTAL 
POPPIES, Hemerocallis, Peonies, Perennial. Daffodils 
and tulips. Catalog free. IMPERIAL IRIS GARDENS, 
Cornell, Illinois. 





CHEF’S DELIGHT SOUP BAGS ADD FINE 
FLAVOR to SALAD DRESSINGS, soups, stews, and 
gravies. Box of 25 individual bags only 50¢ postpaid. 
Recipes on every box. Made of finest quality seasonings 
grown by GREENE HERB GARDENS, Greene, 
Rhode Island. FREE sample on request. 

YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE OF YOUR GAR- 
DEN, house or other subject on post-cards or note 
folders. Delight your friends and yourself. Samples 10¢ 
credited on order. TIFFT, 16 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 








VERMICULITE — The soil conditioner recommended 
by leading garden magazines for seeds, cuttings and 
potting. 44 bu. $1.00 postpaid. MANILLA GREEN- 
HOUSE, Manilla, Ind. 





Horticulture 


All About Camellias 


Camellias as a Hobby. Portland, Ore.: 
Oregon Camellia Society. $0.60. 


A handy, helpful booklet for the hobby- 
ist, covering every phase of camellia culture. 
In addition to information on culture, 
propagation, and diseases and pests, there 
are sections dealing with camellias in 
arrangements and corsages. The many 
illustrations are both colored and black and 
white. 


Woody Plants 


The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs. 
By J. J. Levison. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $10.00. 


When first published ten years ago, this 
book attracted favorable attention. This 
second edition, completely revised and en- 
larged, is certain to be even more accepta- 
ble. It is a complete guide to the design, 
planting and care of the home grounds with 
chapters on woodlands, flower borders, 
lawns, garden accessories and the identifi- 
cation of trees. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance 





BANISH BARE SPOTS! !!—No Green Thumb 
needed with amazingly NEW won’t burn FMG (For 
More Growth) Plant food soil builder. If YOU have 
BARE spots where Nothing will Grow ¢ A SICK house 
lant ¢ A SPOTTY lawn @e Too SANDY soil ¢ Too 
EAVY soil © Too many ANT hills © Too many JAP 
beetle grubs. 


Then Build your soil — feed your plants. Kill many 
soil pests in one operation. Amaze your neighbors. Be 
proud of your growing things. Easy to use — mostly 
organic. Made and sold by a Grower for all growing 
things. FREE valuable cultural leaflets with each bag. 
Order now at $1.98 per bushel bag, prepaid. FRANK’S 
MARKET GARDEN, Growers Since 1919, 1398 
Allen Street, Springfield, Mass. 


BRING HUMMINGBIRDS right to your windows 
where you can watch them at close range. Gaily colored 
plastic and aluminum feeders, two for a dollar, post- 
— TIFFT, 16 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hamp- 
shire. 








ALL ALUMINUM LIFETIME, HANGING BAS- 
KETS — 30” around 7” deep. Three postpaid $5.00. 
Send for folders, also Aluminum Propagator. PRIM- 
ROSE ACRES, Gladstone 3, Oregon. 





WOODEN BIRD HOUSE BARGAIN — Requires 
only nailing together. Two for $2.50, delivered. TIFFT, 
16 ‘Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 

10 PACKETS PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS, 25¢ 
postpaid,*each different. Plant and grow your hardy 
plants. HARRY A. CURE, Atchison, Kansas. 

















GARDEN GEMS — From show collections in Philadel- 
phia area, 10 Azaleas, all different $3.00. BUCKING- 
HAM NURSERY, Box 144, Buckingham, Pa. 








GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — Different! 
Features exchange offers. Sample 10¢. Year $1.00. 
E. JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





RHODODENDRON-CAROLINIANUM — max- 
imum; Kalmia (laurel) Native azaleas, white pine, hem- 
lock. Others. List. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tal- 
lulah Falls, Ga. 
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CERTIFIED VEGETABLE PLANTS. All varieties 
of cabbage plants $1.25 — 300: 500 —— $1.65. 1,000 — 
$2.00. Red beets, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, Bermuda, 
Spanish Onion, Lettuce, Kale plants. 300, $1.35, 500, 
$1.75, 1,000, $2.25. Cauliflower and pepper plants 500 
— $2.50, 1,000, $3.95. Rutger and Marglobe Tomato 
500 — $2.00, 1,000, $3.00. Special price on large quan- 
tities. All plants by 100— $1.00. A. WILEY MC- 
DONALD, New Freedom, Pennsylvania. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HORTICULTURIST: Veteran, experienced estate gar- 
dener superintendent, Commercial farm manager, 
Nursery and greenhouse manager and US government 
ae anager. Box 29, care of HORTI- 








HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS in horticulture are 
interested in summer work on nursery, garden and 
estates. Excellent record for such placement by JA- 
oo PLAIN HIGH SCHOOL, Jamaica Plain 
0, Mass. 











Arboretum Guide 


Through the Arnold Arboretum. Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.: Harvard University, Mass. 

In addition to information on the history 
and plant collections of this famous ar- 
boretum, at Jamaica Plain, Mass., this 
excellent booklet tells one how to get 
around and what to see during the four 
seasons of the year. 


Down Yonder 


Gardens in Australia. By Edna Walling. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$6.00. 

Here is a charming picture book of gar- 
dens down yonder. It is difficult for a Yankee 
to picture such lovely plantings as this 
volume presents. Indeed, there are sugges- 
tions of design here which may very well be 
studied with profit for local gardens. As for 
the book itself with its 150 illustrations, it 
is a pleasure just to turn the pages. It is 
printed in Australia. 


Growing Potatoes 
Potato Production. By Dr. E. V. Harden- 
burg. Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publish- 
ing Co. $3.00. 
Sylvania, Ohio 
America’s most important single vegeta- 
ble is the potato. Each citizen eats about 
125 pounds a year! Here is the modern, 
complete text on their growing, written by 
one of the country’s outstanding authorities. 
It is primarily intended for commercial 
farms but amateurs will find it profitable, 
too. 


Man and Gardens 

Garden Facts and Fancies. By Alfred Carl 
Hottes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$4.00. 


There is only one thing wrong with this 
book by Dr. Hottes; its title. With a better 
name, the book would more readily com- 
mand the attention it deserves for it is the 
sort of garden writing we need greatly. 
There are two kinds of garden books. First, 
there is the how to do it. We have plenty of 
those. Second, there is the book which 
treats of a man’s reaction to his garden. 
There can never be too many of that kind. 
Here, the author has given us a sample of 
the enjoyment and inspiration he has 
gathered from a lifetime spent in his 
chosen field. It is a book to own and to read 
again and again and again. 


The highbush blueberry, Vaccinium 
corymbosum, makes a splendid ornamental 
shrub. It is attractive in bloom or in fruit; 
its leaves change to vivid red, orange, and 
yellow hues in the Fall; and in Winter its 
twigs are striking because of their color and 
habit of growth. The Highbush blueberry 
does especially well where the soil condition 
is acid and if several plants are used in the 
border a fine crop of berries will be your 
heritage too. 


HORTICULTURE 
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The Horticultural Society } 
of New York, Inc. } 
THE ESSEX HOUSE : 
157 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 7-0915 


eae 


PEONY AND | 
ROSE SHOW 


} ‘THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1949 
1 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 1949 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Colonnades Ballroom 
The Essex House 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Admission — Free to Public 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
> WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 














SPRAY YOUR TREES NOW 


Satisfactory work ata 
reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS. 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 














COLORFUL TULIPS 


Write for our listing of Fall bulbs 
ORGANIC GARDENS 


Dept. H, FULLERTON, MARYLAND 














Peonies « Irises « Bulbs 
Day Lilies « Poppies « Mums 
IF REE—Beautiful Color List, 

Catalog No. 66 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 
















-) AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
| IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 








THE WORLD'S FINEST RO 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
tor A GROWN ROSES 
in fu 


Vay ffer linge” 


yl-/ 







140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box S87 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. | 











RUMFORD PRESS 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 


JUNE SHOW 


Peonies 
Roses 


Iris 


Thursday, June 16 
2:00 P.M.—9:00 P.M. 
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Friday, June 17 
9:00 A.M.—9:00 P.M. 
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DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


PTT 


SATII 
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COMING EVENTS 


June 2-3. Cincinnati, Ohio. National Del- 
phinium Show under the auspices of the 
Cincinnati Garden Center at Taft Mu- 
seum. 

June 4-5. Omaha, Neb. Greater Omaha 
Spring Flower and Garden Show at City 
Auditorium. 

Week of June 6. Philadelphia, Pa. The 
Festival of Roses sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Rose Society at Strawbridge and 
Clothier Auditorium. 

June 6. Germantown, Pa. ‘The Germantown 
Horticultural Society Rose Show. 

June 9-10. Portland, Ore. Sixty-first An- 
nual Rose Show of the Portland Rose 
Society at Masonic Temple. 

June 9, 16 and 30. Worcester, Mass. 
Classes in Flower Arrangement of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Hall. 

June 10-11. Lima, Ohio. Spring Flower 
Show. 

June 12. Dayton, Ohio. Delphinium Show. 

June 14-20. Boston, Mass. Garden Week 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

June 15-16. Fairfax, Va. Annual Lily Show 
of the Garden Club of Virginia. 

June 22-23. Victoria, B. C. Summer Show 
of the Victoria Horticultural Society in 
Crystal Garden. 

June 25. Bartlesville, Okla. Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the National Hemerocallis 
Society. 

July 2-5. Tempe, Ariz. Cactus and Suc- 
culent Society of America, bienniel con- 
vention, Desert Botanical Garden, Pap- 
ago Park. 
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She ‘Pennsylvania— 


Horticultural Society 
{ Organized November 21, 1827} 
389 Broad St. {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


e 
LIBRARY 


A few books for summer reading: 


Bulbs for Home Gardens — W ister 
Fairchild Tropical Garden — Wait 
Land Renewed — VanDersal 


Cultivated Species of Primula — 
Blasdale 


How to Attract the Birds — Lemmon 


Library open to all for reference and 
research work. The latest magazines 
may be found in the comfortable 
reading room. 


e 


Summer Hours — Office and Library 
Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays — Closed 
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She 
MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY 


White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


We wish to thank you and 
your many friends for the 
hearty cooperation and 
support which you gave the 


DETROIT FLOWER SHOW 
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SEEDS and PLANTS 


WRITE FOR 


CATALOGUE Box 29-H 


OREGON 


OLD’S 






GRANT'S PASS, 








“NATURAIN” 
c“sarom RAINMAKER 


& GARDEN 

‘“*Naturain” sprinkles straight up, or to either side, at any angle; 
puts water exactly where wanted — from a tiny shower for flower 
borders to 20-{t. spray for lawns. The perfect gentle mist that makes 
things grow and thrive. Start with the basic 5 ft. sprinkler of 
durable lightweight aluminum and stainless steel. Then add 5-ft. 
extensions — with a twist of the wrist — as needed, up to 30-ft.! 
A ‘“‘must have”’ for gardeners, home owners. 

Basic 5-Ft. ‘ Naturain"’ Unit with Stand, End-Cap $e Hose 


Connections. —$@g 95 


No. T550 


FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
CAR WASHER 


Attach the new ‘‘Wonder Wand" to 
your garden hose— wash your car 
without effort in 10 minutes! 4 ft. 
extension handle of strong, rustproof, 
featherlite aluminum alloy with big, 
soft bristle fountain brush. Scrubs, 
soaks, rinses as it cleans! No stooping, 
no stretching. Cleans windows and 


walls, too. First time ever $ 9 
priced so low. Postpaid 3. 5 





IT ENCIRCLES! 
IT SUPPORTS! 














FOR BUSHY PLANTS 


‘*BENDA-BRACE” 
INVISIBLE METAL PLANT SUPPORTS 


One ‘‘ Benda-Brace”’ Plant Support will take the place of many un- 
sightly stakes in bracing, protecting and beautifying your bushy 
plants, such as clumps of peonies, etc. Shaped like a large croquet 
wicket, one or more of these ingenious 14 in. corrugated wire supports 
are easily bent around the bush until it is held securely — exactly as 
you wish it. The two stake ends are then pushed into the ground to the 
point desired and your bush is both encircled and strongly supported, 
invisibly! Painted foliage green. Will last many years. Now at new 
lower prices .. . Breck’s pays postage! 

Height : Per 25 
10 inches $5.50 
15 inches 6.00 
25 inches 10.00 











Many other uses! 


‘* Benda-Brace’’ Supports are also used without bending as border guards 
to keep plants erect along the edge of gardens, walks and foundation plantings! 





GOODBYE UGLY STAKES! 


“MAGIC TWIST” 


Invisible Metal Plant Supports 


NO TYING NECESSARY 


Every gardener wants and needs these amazing 
new garden aids! Just push the sturdy wire 
stakes into the ground to the height you desire, 
then presto! the ‘‘magic twist’’ protectingly 
holds and supports the plant! No string, no 
pressure, no injury to plants. Stakes are practi- 
cally invisible as they do not protrude above the 
plants and are painted foliage green. Made of 
treated wire, they will give years of service 
Now at new lower prices Breck’s pays 
postage! 

Size Per doz. Per 25 Per 50| Size Per doz. Per 25 Per 50 
18 inches. ..$1.00...$2.00...$3.88/ 36 inches. ..$1.40...$2.80...$5.590 
24 inches... 1.15... 2.30... 4.50|/48 inches... 1.65... 3.30... 6.59 
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HUMMING BIRD FEEDERS 
ATTRACT () The world’s tiniest and 
= Ka swiftest birds will hover in 





: mid-air to feed and drink at 
— ae “ Fithes * these specially designed 
os — cn cecneenmecamaay y 4 . > — , " 

cups in glass-blown floral 
design. Complete set cf 4 
cups in jewelcolors, with wire 
holdersforclipping toshrubs, 
tlower stalks, etc., with di- 


rections. Attrac- 
$1.25 


tively gift boxed. 








| ORDER BY MAIL — POSTPAID 








SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’ 


966 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 





